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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


VO  LTA I R  E,  {peaking  of  his  own  time, 
has  faid,  that  one  fees  nothing  but 
flimfey  reafoning,  mixed  with  a  little  wit. 
To  this  plague  the  French  Revolution  has 
fuperadded  declamations  without  eloquence, 
and  polemical  dilfertations,  which  are  copies 
of  each  other.  When  an  Author,  in  a  Pam¬ 
phlet  read  by  a  few  idlers,  has  ft  rung  toge¬ 
ther  the  common  places  which  are  handed 
about  from  party  to  party,  he  thinks  he  has 
amended  the  lyftem  of  the  world. 

This  warned  the  Author  of  the  Piece  you 
are  about  to  read,  to  withdraw  from  the  com¬ 
bat,  and  quit  a  field  where  he  has  wafted 
four  years  in  {owing  on  the  lands.  Too 
many  Readers  are -in  the  habit  of  confidering 
writers,  merely  as  players,  who  have  no 
other  talk  but  that  of  amufing  their  paftions. 
To  reafton  without  effedt ;  to  give  impreffions 
without  a  determined  end ;  to  ftate  fadls  to¬ 
day,  which  are  forgotten  to-morrow  -behold 
all  that  you  obtain  by  appearing  on  the  ftage. 
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By  the  time  we  arrive  at  forty  years  of  age, 
if  we  are  not  intirely  deftitute  of  judgment, 
we  place  as  little  confidence  in  the  dominion 
of  experience,  as  in  the  power  of  reafon.  The 
leflfons  of  both  are  equally  thrown  away  upon 
the  people,  and  their  rulers;  and,  we  may 
efteem  ourfelves  fufficiently  happy,  if  we  find 
an  hundred  men  in  a  whole  generation,  who 
derive  any  inftructiofi  from  the  viciflitudes 
of  human  affairs. 

With  long  intervals,  indeed,  there  do  arife 
Statefmen  luperior  to  events,  which  they 
have  fkill  to  forefee,  and  the  ability  to  prepare 
and  to  conduct  *  ;  but  for  the  moft  part,  and 
generally,  the  world  is  governed  by  mere 
routine,  or  driven  forward  'by  necefiity  ;  and 
Europe,  in  her  old  age,  contains  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  more  workmen  than  architects. 

In  Revolutions,  you  are  hard  prelfed  be¬ 
tween  madnefs  and  folly ;  to  avoid  their  {hock, 
after  having  paid  your  debt  to  fociety,  you 
mu  ft  live  retired,  and  give  up,  efpecially,  all 
pretenfions  to  be  heard. 

In  digefting  thefe  Confiderations,  the  Au¬ 
thor  had  no  higher  object,  than  a  fecret  and 
conlcientious  review  of  his  own  ideas.  Very 

refpectable 
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refpe&able  follicitations  have  determined  him 
to  publilh  them ;  which  is,  in  other  words, 
to  abandon  them  to  the  winds.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  perfe£l  inutility,  was  a  power¬ 
ful  reafon  for  his  making  no  alteration  in  their 
chara£ter  either  by  flattery  or  fuppreflion, 
the  feafon  for  both  is  part* 

Every  inhabitant  of  Europe  is  this  day  in- 
teretted  in  this  laft  conflict  of  civilization. 
Our  perfons  and  our  fortunes  are  embarked  on 
a  velfel,  every  plank  of  which  is  ftarting,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  inftant  of  impending  fhipwreck, 
that  caution  is  to  be  left  to  the  Matter,  and 
“  working  the  fhip,  to  the  Crew”.  We  are 
all  to  a  man,  intitled  to  manifeft  our  alarms  ; 
the  Revolution  being,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  a 
Citizen  ef  the  World ;  it  is  no  longer  the  ex- 
clufive  concern  of  Frenchmen. 

V  '  I 

The  flight  and  tranfient  fenfibility  with  , 
which  the  generality  of  mankind  has  viewed 
this  tiflue  of  guilt  and  infamy,  which  would 
have  killed  our  anceftors  with  grief  and  in¬ 
dignation,  is  an  additional  motive,  for  con¬ 
fining  our  reflexions  within  our  own  bofoms. 
What  can  we  lay  to  men  who  Deep  on  beds 
of  rofes,  flirrounded  by  hundreds  of  thoufands 
of  aflaffinations  ;  and  who,  with  the  ruins  of 
Perlepolis  or  of  Carthage  before  their  eyes, 
have  never,  even  for  a  moment,  conceived  that 
empires  were  perifhable  ?  One  mutt  write 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  to  excite,  at  this  day, 
any  fenfation. 

I'""'  -  Bavle’s 

•  * 
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Bayle’s  Problem  is  perfectly  fblved,  by  the 
prelent  mafters  of  France.  We  Hi  all  in  fu¬ 
ture,  know  what  to  expeft  from  a  Republic 
of  Atheifts ;  but  their  timid  Revolution  (this 
is  the  name  they  have  for  it)  has,  as  yet,  in 
other  countries,  but  fuperficially  affefted  the 
public  feelings.  As  to  the  French  themlelves 
the  day  is  not  yet  come  to  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  them ;  their  paffions  fully  the  glafs ! 
It  is  when  the  fad  and  falutary  leffon  of  wretch- 
ednefs  have  made  their  deluiion  vanifh ;  it  is 
then,  that  we  Should  fpeak  to  fubdued  and 
broken  hearts ;  to  underftandings  difabufed 
by  the  extremity  of  misfortune. 

•  * 

The  mftability  of  events  alfo  impofes 
lilence  on  every  man  of  judgment.  Falfe 
reafoners  alone  have  a  chance  of  being 
right  ;  for  the  hiftory  of  the  time  is  no  other 
than  a  tiffue  of  improbabilities.  Belide, 
whoever  has  loft  fight  of  France  for  fix 
months,  has  loft  all  knowledge  of  its  mo¬ 
ral  and  political  map.  The  firft  French  exiles 
always  fee  the  Revolution  as  at  its  early 
dawn;  their  remedies  are  fuited  to  times 
which  are  paft;  and  few  there  are  who  can 
form  a  compleat  idea  of  the  innumerable 
confequences,  which  have  arifen  in  lo  inany 
and  fuch  varied  epochs. 

t- 

*  .  »  -  „ 

We  are  come  'to  that  period  when  the 
inteftine  fermentation  has  burft  open  all  the 
vents  of  the  volcano;  their  crofs  fires  will 

be 
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be  (wallowed  up  and  loft  in  the  principal 
gulf,  if  the  exterior  operations  do  not  deter¬ 
mine  their  direction,  by  enlarging  their  dia¬ 
meter.  The  war  may  condudt  floating  opi¬ 
nions  into  one  common  current;  but  this 
effect  muff  be  feized  at  the  very  moment, 
and,  perhaps,  it  will  foon  be  too  late  to 
look  at  our  watch* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  develope  this  truth : 
it  will  find  manv  to  contradidt  it,  and  more 
who  are  indifferent  about  it.  As  to  irritated 
or  irritable  minds,  which  may  be  difpleafed 
by  this  Work,  the  Author  will  put  them 
at  their  eafe  by  pre-informiug  them,  that 
they  may  rank  him  in  whatever  clals  of 
Heretics  they  fhall  think  fit;  that  they  may 
call  him  Ariftocrate  or  Democrat,  a  friend 
of  Monarchy  or  the  Monarch,  Republican 
or  Schifmatic;  thefe  titles  will  in  no  fort 
hurt  him:  and  he  confoles  himfelf  before 
hand,  by  recollecting,  that  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  there  are  many  Manfions . 

i 
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ERRATA 

Title  Page,  in  the  Motto,  for  “  remanebite,”  read  “  remanebit.” 
Page  3,  line  u,  for  “  thefe”  read  “  thofe” 

Page  5,  line  io,  dele  the  comma  between  “  hundred,  and  words” 
Page  23,  line  15,  for  “  liftentoany”  read  “  not  at  all  to  grant  it” 
Page  38,  line  23,  for  “  laughing”  read  “  lolling” 

Page  43,  line  23,  for  “  delegate  j”  read  “delegates;” 

Page  48,  line  6,  for  “  conficications”  read  “  confifcations” 

Page  55,  line  6,  for  “  dear”  read  “  clear” 

Page  61,  line  16,  for  “  Sovereign”  read  “  Sovereigns” 

Page  64,  line  25,  for  “  ponit”  read  ft  point” 

Page  103,  line  18,  for  “  riguts"  read  “  rights ” 

Page  1 12,  line  11,  for  “  as”  read  “  has” 

Page  114,  laft  line,  for  “  Patua”  read  “  Poitou” 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

0 ij  tHE  NATURE  OF  THE 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION; 

\ 

AND 

On  the  Caufes  Which  prolong  its  Duration* 


T HE  French  Revolution  was  neecflarily* 
and  not  accidentally  the  caufe  of  the  War, 
and  is  attaining  perfection  by  the  very  efforts 
of  its  Enemies*  I  fay  perfcEliony  becaufe, 
for  fifteen  months'  part*  dangers  have  to  that 
Revolution  proved  refources,  her  fucceffes 
have  eftablifhed  her  authority,  and  the  flight 
checks  the  has  met*  have  been  the  inftru- 
ments  of  her  invafions.  Terror  has  added 
ftrength  to  the  immenfe  force  which  the 
poffefied  from  opinion.  She  has  levelled  every 
thing  under  the  axe  of  her  affaffins ;  Roy¬ 
alty,  King,  Gonftitution,  Laws,  every  fa¬ 
culty  of  Government,  the  law  of  Nature,  the 
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law  of  Nations,  all  feeling,  all  remorfe,  all 
'duty';  nothing  remains  for  her  to  accompli  (h, 


but  the  pillage  of  the  little  landed  property, 
of  which  die  ft  ill,  .and  for  the  moment  cori- 
defcends  to  allow  the  ulufrtidt  to  its  poffeffors. 


Thefe  events  are  pafting  in  the  prefence  of 
all  Europe  in  arms ;  yet  the  genius  which 
prefides  in  her  councils,  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  valiant  foldiers,  eighty  fhips  of  the  line* 
afiifted  by  an  inteftine  W  ar,  have  not  torn 
ten  leagues  of  territory  from  that  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  crimes,  which  has  intitled  itfelf 
the  French  Republic!  The  duration  of  fiich a 
conflidt  begins  already  to  give  her  fome  dig¬ 
nity.  Already  the  public,  grown  callous,  for¬ 
gets  the  crimes  of  the  Jacobins,  and  thinks 
only  of  their  refiftance.  Three  months  more 
of  uncertainty,  and  a  race  of  men  degene¬ 
rated  by  felfifhnefs  will  pafs  from  furprize  to 
admiration. 


If  the  Revolution  was  the  caufe  of  the 
War,  if  its  progrefs  was  the  effect,  they  are 
now  ftruggling  together,  body  locked  to 
body ;  one  muft  throw  the  other ;  but 
then,  we  muft  obferve  a  marked  difference 
between  them,  which  is,  that  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  may  overturn  the  War,-  but  the  War, 
*  v  in 
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in  it’s  true  acceptation,  can  never  of  itfclf 
alone,  overturn  the  Revolution. 

'  i  * 

It  would  then  be  a  moil:  fatal  miftake  to 
confider  the  exifting  conteft,  as  an  ordinary 
War  between  nation*  and  nation;  to  rely 
folely  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  better  army ; 
to  oppofe  old  rules  to  unheard  of  conjunc¬ 
tures  ;  to  combat  by  meaiures  of  mere  routine 
with  men  who  have  long  departed  from  all 
known  modes  of  proceeding,  and  to  confine 
onefelf,  there  to  perifh,  within  a  circle  of  mea- 
fures,  the  mfufficiency  of  which  has  been 
made  manifeft,  by  an  experience  too  danger¬ 
ous  to  be  prolonged. 

Vain  would  be  the  hope  to  draw  a  line 
round  the  conflagration;  it  would  immedi¬ 
ately  confume  thefe  who  might  be  fo  impru¬ 
dent  as  to  approach  it.  Whatever  opinion 

• 

may  be  adopted  as  to  the  future  Government 
of  France;  of  one  thing  we  ffiould  never  lole 
light,  that  however  indifferent  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  foreigners,  whether  fhe  ffiould  at  laft 
fettle  into  a  limited  monarchy,  or  into 
an  abfolute  monarchy,  provided  that  ei¬ 
ther  one  or  the  other  ffiould  reftore  her  to 
quiet,  yet  Europe  cannot  long  bear  without 
being  infe&ed,  a  Revolutionary  Government, 

B  z  with 
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with  a  treafury  of  all  forts  of  crimes*  and 
twenty  four  millions  of  men  in  its  train. 
The  dodtrine  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  the  iilveftment  of  an  indigent  and 

frantic  multitude  with  abfblute  power, 
berty  made  to  confift  in  refpecling  it  in  no¬ 
body;  mexi  of  property  fubjedted  to  flarving 
pettifoggers,  who  have  aflumed  the  power  of 
defining  what  property  is;  the  tricks  of  a 
few  abandoned  mifcreants  reprefented  as  a  ml 
emanation  of  the  national  will ;  inlurredtion 

forming  the  very  foundation  of  Government, 
nn4  the  law  confidered  merely  as  ap  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  arrangement  of  public  order ;  this 
whole  circle  of  anarchy,  defended  by  arms, 
by  perverfity  and  delufion,  excludes  even  an 
organized  democracy;  but  it  requires  little 
forefight  to  perceive,  from  the  furface  they 
have  already  covered,  that  thefe  dogmas 
and  thefe  examples  will  ihortly  and  rapidly 
Spread  over  all  nations. 

The  adtors  in  this  cataftrophe  are  at  once 
generals  of  armies,  political  fedtaries,  and 
leaders  of  gaiws  of  murderers.  Their  re- 

o  o 

lources  confifl  in  every  thing  demanded  by 
this  triple  character ;  their  opinions  and 
their  decrees  are  made  inftrumenta}  to  the 
triumphs  of  their  foldiers,  and  their  foldiers  to 

the 
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the  eftablifhment  of  their  opinions  and  their 
decrees  ;  always  active,  always  enterprizing, 
never  diverted  from  their  tuidertaking,  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  evil  feems  coiiftantly  tpfpur  them  on. 
Availing  therofelves  by  turns  of  promifes  and 
of  threats,  of  rewards  and  of  punifhments; 
making  always  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  effects  of 
timidity,  delivering  to  death  or  banifhment 
all  who  dare  even  to  doubt,  guiding  all  minds 
by  half  a  hundred,  of  words  they  alone  have 
fhewn  any  conduct,  an  invariable  plan,  and 
a  uniform  fyftem. 

Unfortunately,  Europe  as  well  as  France, 
has  felt  more  terror  than  indignation  at  the 
enormities  by  which  this  domination  has 
been  both  formed  and  ftiftained.  T  he  greater 
number  of  thole  which  have  paiTed  fifty  or 
fixty  years  of  age,  only  view  this  Revolution 
through  the  medium  of  antiquated  habits ; 
they- vibrate  from  an  extravagant  fear,  to  a 
falfe  confidence ;  levity,  lelfilhnefs,  and  ef¬ 
feminacy,  make  their  tranfitorv  alarms  fub- 
ordinate  to  their  hopes ;  day  after  day  palfes 
away  like  clouds  ;  and  whilft,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  fortifications  of  a  frontier  town, 
they  truft,  with  a  confident  fimplicity,  their 
deftiny  to  an  imperceptible  fpot  of  the  map, 
the  gulph  widens,  and  thele  obfervers 
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fee  the  laft  fortrefs:  which  yet  defends  the 
remains  of  civil  ibciety,  totter  to  its  bafe. 


-  Thefe  alarms  will  appear  no  •  longer  chi* 
tnerical,  when  We  examine*  their  grounds*; 
for  this  purppfe,  I-  -  fhall  bring  fome  thoughts 
before  you,  the  reiult  of  a  chain  of  well- 
known  fads,  allied  to  the  efiential  nature 
of  the.  Revolution.' :  I  s  ihali  afterwards  ana* 
lyze  the  principal  caufes,  both  internal  and 
external,  which  at  once  prolong  its  duration 
and  aggravate  its  evils.  This  review  of  the 
fituation,  will  lead  us  to  the  confequence 
which  it  foretells,  and  to  the  meafures  which 
'it  requires.  ;  " 
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:  SECTION  I. 

The  fuccejfive  Progrefs ,  and  the  Birth  of 
the  Republican  Revolution . 

r  1  ^  H  E  political  reformation  of  the  French 
A  Government  has  been  merely  the  pre¬ 
lude,  and  the  vehicle  for  that  focial  Revo¬ 
lution  which  threatens  to-  be  the  termination 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  True  and  found 
philofophy  had  repeatedly  warned  and  me¬ 
naced  Sovereigns  with  it :  The  Farifan  Phi¬ 
lofophy,  unknown  to  the  people  at  large, 
but  cherifhed  by  the  great,  and  by  women 
of  fafhion,  conceived,  combined,  and  carried 
it  into  effeilual  execution.  Statefmen,  and 
perfcns  of  ability,  had  lufficiently  enlightened 
the  judgment  as  to  the  caufe  of  the  decline 
of  the  refources  of  the  Mornarchy,  and  on 
the  manner  of  tempering,  or  of  putting  li¬ 
mits  to  it.  But  thefe  modifications  were 
incompatible  with  the  general  perverfenefs, 
and  with  the  ferocious  pride  of  a  College 
of  Metaphyfical  declaimers,  refolved  to  Sacri¬ 
fice  the  prefent  generation  to  an  experiment 
of  their  maxims, 

**  i  - 

•  They 
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They  drew  thofe  maxims  from  RoufTeaifa 
Social  Contract  *.  The  infurreftion  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  fupported  and  juftified  By  an  abfolute 
Government,  put  them  into  a  perfect  fer¬ 
ment. 

*  No  one  has  formed  a  founder  judgment  on  this 
work  than  Monf.  Mourner ,  m  his  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes 
nvhich  have  prevented  France  from  being  a  free  Country i 
Roujfeau  attributes  the  unlimited  Sovereignty  to  the  peo- , 
pie,  without  defining  at  all  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  the 
people  ;  the  legislative  power  to  be  the  general  will, 
without  determining  what  that  general  will  is ;  he  invefts 
this  general  will  with  the  right  of  turning  the  body  po¬ 
litic  upfidc  down  at  every  moment,  without  pointing 
out  either  forms  or  conditions,  or  limits  to  the  expreflion 
of  this  imaginary  National  will.  Roujfeau  was  (o  impru¬ 
dent,  as  not  even  to  remark,  that  madnefs,  wickednefs 
and  injuftice  could  not  ftamp  the  charadler  of  a  law,  on 
the  tumultuary  refolutions  of  the  multitude.  Cicero,  & 
better  philofopher,  and  founder  politician,  would  have 
taught  him  this  diftin&ion.  If  we  except  Condorcct , 
who  hated  in  Roujfeau  the  refpedl  he  entertained  for  the 
Divinity,  and  his  averfion  to  the  Encyclopedias,  all 
the  Revalutionifts  of  France  beginning  with  Seyes  and 
ending  with  Marat,  were  the  difciples  of  Roujfeau. 
The  innocent  blood  which  has  been  Ihed  for  thefe  four 
years  paft  fpurts  back  upon,  and  attaints  his  memory  ; 
and  I  fear  not  to  tell  his  enthufiaftic  admirers,  if  any 
yet  remain  beyond  the  bloody  limits  of  Paris,  that  he 
ought  to  be  folemnly  branded  With  public  infamy,  if 
the  goodnefs  of  his  intentions,  and  his  inconfequential 
conclufions  from  his  own  principles,  did  not  didlate  to 
us  fome  tendernefs  for  his  genius.  The  Englilh,  who 
are  far  advanced  beyond  the  reft  of  Europe  in  political 
knowledge,  always  defpifed  the  Social  Contrail. 
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ment.  To  read  all  the  paradoxes  which 
were  at  that  time  publifhed  in  France  was 
quite  fufficient  to  make  us  certain,  if  the 
kingdom  fhould  ever  be  agitated  by  difcuf- 
flons  on  political  rights,  that  opinion  would 
inftantly  confoud  liberty  with  a  moft  per¬ 
fectly  unregulated  democracy.  To  fuch  a 
height  was  this  delirium  carried,  that  we 
have  feen  Mr  Turgot ,  a  Minifter  of  State* 
in  his  printed  Letter  to  Dr.  Price,  lavifh  deri- 
lion  and  contempt  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Englifh  Government,  upon  the  limits  by 
which  popular  power  was  bounded,  and 
upon  thofe  inftitutions  which  repreiTed  anar¬ 
chy  in  a  legiflature^ 

The  troubles  in  Holland  gave  vegetation  to 
the  various  feeds  profufely  town  during  the 
American  War.  In  the  very  inftant  when 
thefe  troubles  were  moft  highly  applauded, 
and  that  it  was  under  deliberation  to  arm  in 
their  favour,  fome  violent  operations  in  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom  fet  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  a  flame.  Such  was  almoft  univer- 
fally  the  fpirit,  that  in  fome  of  the  inftruc-* 
tions  from  the  affemblies  of  the  balliages, 
where  certain  priviliges  irreconcileable  with 
even  found  ariftocracy  were  held  in  fan&i- 
monious  relpeft,  the  very  principles  necel- 

C  fary 

' * 
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fary  for  the  conlervation  of  monarchy  in 
a  great  kingdom,  were  openly  atttacked. 

* 

Three  months  had  not  elapfed  before  the 
National  Affembly  unfolded,  to  an  obferving 
eye,  the  plan  of  the  Revolution  as  it  was 
afterwards  executed.  That  man,  who  with 
impunity,  firft  ftuck  the  head  of  his  fellow 
creature  on  a  pike,  juftified  before  hand 
the  torrents  of  blood  poured  out  between  the 
ioth  of  Augufi \  and  ioth  of  September  1792. 
Crimes  and  errors  began  their  career  at  the 
fame  time.  In  a  medley  of  men  of  ralh  am¬ 
bition,  hot  headed  theory,  and  fecret  trea- 
fon,  a  contempt  for  all  morality  foon  difco- 
vered  itfelf,  compounded  of  inftindt  and 
calculation.  Succels  appeared  allured  and 
eafy  to  men  who  reckoned  as  nothing  huma¬ 
nity  and  juftice.  Slander  and  violence, 
murder  and  rapine  were  proclaimed  as  law¬ 
ful  weapons  in  that  warfare,  which  was  to 

1 

obtain  liberty. 

This  projedt  took  France  by  furprize  in  a 
moment  when  effeminacy,  or  minds  without 
vigour,  charadters  debauched  by  luxury, 
manners,  which  were  no  better  than  bale 
fafhions,  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  For  its  confummation  nothing  more  was 
«•  ■«  ^ 
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necelfary  than  to  unchain  the  ferocious 
againft  the  loofer  vices,  and  to  bring  the  efii- 
minate,  to  battle  with  the  brutal  energetic  paf- 
iions  of  the  multitude.  Authority,  which 
by  recent  faults  had  been  ftripped  of  the  re- 
fpedt  of  the  virtuous,  ftanding  alone,  could 
not  defend  itfelf  from  the  hatred  of  the  pro¬ 
fligate.  The  firft  fhock  once  given  and  ad¬ 
vantage  taken  of  it  by  a  hardy  and  fyftematic 
wickednefs,  licentiounefs  had  no  longer  a 
curb,  nor  its  empire  any  limits. 

This  was  not  the  end  propofed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  firft  Revolutionifts.  The 
chiefs  amongft  them  fought  to  difplace,  and 
not  to  overthrow  the  public  authorities.  Men 
of  fome  parts,  little  underftanding,  and  lefs 
experience ;  harangues  without  diftcretion ; 
legiftators,  who  killed  the  principle  of  laws, 
by  the  deftrudlion  of  public  order,  believed 
themfelves  to  be  the  heads  of  parties,  be- 
caufe  enthufiaftic  opinion  fet  its  feal  on  their 
diftempered  politics. 

In  their  intoxication  they  did  not  referve 
to  themfeves  any  means  of  managing  their 
efforts,  and  of  reftraining  the  hands  which 
they  had  armed.  To  let  loofe  the  multitude, 
and  to  corrupt  it,  to  eredt  that  multitude 
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into  a  mighty  power,  and  then  flatter  them- 
fely.es  that  they  could  make  it  fubordinate  to 
their  own,  fiich  was  the  circle  of  follies  witliin 
which,  in  the  midft  of  all  forts  of  outrages  on 
perfons  and  property,  the  conftitution  wa? 
fabricated. 

In  the  very  inftant  when  the  vanity  of  its 
architedts  was  celebrating  its  immortality, 
pven  before  it  had  feen  the  light,  it  tumbled 
to  pieces  under  its  very  props.  An  hot,  but 
then  fecret  fadtion,  infinuated  its  venom, 
and  planted  its  leavers  by  the  fide  of  thofe 
who  were  fiiaking  the  monarchy  to  its  founy 
dations.  Its  committees  exifting  before  the 
meeting  of  the  ftates  general,  were  fecretly 
working  on  the  plan  of  Milton’s  Satan. 

te  Our  labour  mull  be  to  pervert  that  end, 

“  And  out  of  good  ftili  to  find  means  of  evil.” 

The  Republic,  the  abfolute  levelling  of 
ranks  and  fortunes,  the  fubverfion  of  focial 
order  throughout  Europe,  were  the  fcripture 
of  their  code.  Diflfembling  at  firft,  and  then 
audacious,  the  horrors  of  the  prefs,  and  clan- 
deftine  plots,  fire  and  fword  formed  the  fyf- 

tematic  combination  of  their  means  of  exe¬ 
cution. 
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Confined  at  firft  to  aft  the  part  of  mere 
inftruments,  they  furnilhed  the  founders  of 
anarchy  with  the  crimes  of  1789.  The 
Palais  Royal  lent  its  confpirators,  its  corrup- 
tors  and  its  affaffins.  In  this  alliance,  the 
Republicans,  juft  then  in  their  birth,  ar¬ 
ranged  their  difarrangements,  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  carried  them  into 
execution.  The  Revolutionary  MonarchiJlsy 
hoping  that  they  alone  would  profit  by  them, 
fuffered  them  as  the  ladder  to  a  free  Confti- 
tution. 

In  the  bofom  of  fvftems,  and  of  the  firft 
furious  tranfports,  arofe  that  Club  of  the 
Jacobins  which  was  deftined  to  trample  upon 
the  heads  of  kings,  to  beat  down  before  it  all 
intermediate  parties,  and  to  bury  all  men  of 
property,  under  the  ruin  of  all  Governments. 

This  hideous  focietv  foon  gave  the  law  to 
its  creators.  Compelled  to  fear  and  to  carefe 
it,  in  vain,  did  they  attempt  to  bring  it  to  a 
dependance  on  them  by  the  artifices  of  the 
mo  ft  abjeft  popularity.  It  efcaped  from 
them,  and  in  their  delpite  became  the  regu¬ 
lator  of  the  Revolution.  Whoever  quitted 
the  Club,  for  the  purpofe  of  difputing  its  au¬ 
thority,  after  fhort  lived  and  tranfient  advan¬ 
tages, 
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tages,  ended  by  returning  within  its  orbit* 
or  being  cruihed  to  pieces  by  it. 

The  Jacobins  alone  were  a  fadlion;  the 
other  parties  were  no  better  than  cabals,  or 
at  moft,  vegetated  in  impotence,  whilft: 
twelve  hundred  political  affociations,  correl- 
ponding  to  one  common  center,  have  from 
day  to  day  brained  clofer  the  knot  of  their 
union ;  whilft  this  unexampled  confederation 
has  confolidated  itfelf  by  its  cafual  and  tem¬ 
porary  mifcarriages,  as  well  as  by  its  fuc- 
ceftes,  its  adverfaries  floated  on  the  main, 
without  a  ‘compafs,  without  chiefs,  without 
vigour,  and  without  any  common  principle 
of  harmonious  agreement. 

In  no  wife  intimidated  by  this  difcordant 
troop,  the  Jacobins  marched  on  impetuoufly 
to  their  objedb  The  for  ever  to  be  deplored 
return  and  captivity  of  their  majefties  in  June 
1791,  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  making 
that  objedt  manifeft. 

Read  their  journals,  their  Ipeeches,  their 
petitions,  their  Republican  Proclamations  at 
that  period ;  you  will  there  find  the  firft  edi¬ 
tion  of  thofe  decrees  which  their  Committee 
vomited  forth  on  the  10th  and  1  x  th  Augujl 

'  '  '  /  *792> 
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1792,  by  the  mouth  of  Vefgniand,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  King,  whofe  faithful  lervants 
they  had  juft  murdered,  and  whole  conftitu- 
tional  throne  they  gave  to  a  populace  of 
Robbers,  until  they  ftiould  be  able  to  save 

7  j  <0 

them  his  head. 

v  V  >,  .  "  . 

The  Confpiracy  of  Brijfot ,  of  Robfpierre , 
of  Petion  and  of  Condorcet ,  in  the  lummer 
of  1791,  gave  away  to  the  timid  bayonets  of 
the  General  and  Mayor  of  Paris.  The  Re¬ 
public  was  adjourned  to  the  next  legiflature. 
Weak  men  for  a  moment,  believed  the  Ja¬ 
cobins  to  be  annihilated.  The  Conftitution 
revifed,  but  not  corrected,  brought  on  a 
iulpenlion  of  arms  for  fome  weeks. 

/  ,  * 

With  the  fpirit  of  that  prefumptuous  me¬ 
diocrity  which  characterifed  the  Conftitution- 
alifts,  they  inftantly  purfued  the  King  to 
Varennes,  whofe  efcape-  would  have  been 
their  falvation,  as  well  as  that  of  liberty  and 
of  the  kingdom  In  the  lame  fpirit,  and 
when  quitting  the  helm  of  the  Revolution, 

they 

*  Three  or  four  of  the  Conftitutional  leaders  did  not 
fall  into  this  miftake,  and  hncerelv  regretted  his  Ma- 
jetty’s  arreft.  Equity  demands  it  to  be  told,  that  with¬ 
out  their  efforts,  and  thofe  of  Monf.  Montmorln ,  the 
Jacobins  would  then  have  accomplifhed  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  the  King,  and  the  putting  him  on  his  trial. 
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they  threw  this  unhappy  Prince,  defpoiled 
and  naked,  into  the  midft  of  Republican 
daggers,  by  ftripping  him  of  all  thofe  pro¬ 
tecting  prerogatives  which  might  have  de¬ 
fended  them  and  their  new  laws.  To  the 
unfortunate  bunding  of  having  begotten  a 
Regicide  league,  without  having  even  thought 
of  any  means  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  they 
joined  another  blunder,  that  of  having  created 
a  body  politic,  without  the  means  of  Go-* 
vernment. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fecond  Affembly  the 
Conftitution  was  attacked  ;  it  tumbled  into 
pieces  at  every  fitting  ;  the  Minutes  of  their 
proceedings  were  its  bills  of  mortality  ;  and 
it  had  vaniftied  five  months  before  it  was 
formally  deftroyed.  The  Jacobins  performed 
their  parts  in  the  comedy  of  oaths ;  they  alio 
cried  aloud,  ( and  laughed) ,  “  The  Conjlifu- 
“  tion  or  'Death but  it  was  clear,  from 
December  1791,  that  this  unconnected  pile 
could  not  defend  its  adherents,  even  againft 
the  power  of  a  Club. 

This  well-known  faCt  alone  paftes  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  Conftitution.  Six  months  have 
been  fufficient  to  (hew  by  experience,  that 
being  nothing  elfe  than  an  ill  conftituted 

anarchy* 
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anarchy,  this  deformed  baftard  muft  die  in 
its  cradle.  It  mu  ft  neceflarily  have  expedled 
to  have  proceeded  from  cataftrophe  to  ca~ 
taftrophe,  under  inftitutions  borrowed  from 
fome  licentious  Republics  in  the  time  of  their 
decline,  in  which  infiirredtion  was  their  prime 
maxim,  and  the  populace  their  chief  fup- 
port ;  in  which  the  Ibvereignty  of  the  people, 
had  no  other  controul  than  its  own  defini¬ 
tive  will  and  violence  ;  where  they  had  fub- 
mitted  the  public  force  to  the  force  of  the 
mob ;  in  which  they  had  placed,  without 
any  intermediate  authorities,  feven  hun¬ 
dred  revocable  inftruments  of  fixty  thou- 
fand  popular  affembles,  by  the  fide  of  a  king, 
altogether  fuperfluous,  degraded  and  depriv¬ 
ed  of  every  means  to  conciliate  affedtion 
to  excite  terror,  or  enforce  obedience;  in 
which  the  deliberative  democracy  was  fpread 
,out  in  the  reprefentative  affembly,  in  every 
city,  in  every  fedtion  of  a  city,  in  the  courts 
of  juftice,  the  afmv,  in  the  villages,  in  the 
clubs,  in  the  fraternal  focietics,  and  in  every 
quarter  where  forty  banditti  chofe  to  form  a 
Conventicle;  in  which,*  in  a  word,  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  ten  voices  in  the  indivifible  leg'ifiature, 
allured  to  the  moft  unbridled  faction  all  thofe 
triumphs  of  which  we  have  been  wltneffes, 
from  the  decrees  for  arransfine  the  armed 

O  V— 
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chains,  to  that  for  regulating  the  murder  of 
the  Kingj_  and  the  funeral  pomp  of  Marat . 

U  •  '  t  '  ■  i  •  ••  f ,*« 

HoW  could  the  monarch  and  the  monar¬ 
chy  have  been  preferved;  Some  honeft  and 
intelligent  members  of  the  legifiature ; 
their  majeftics,  who  were  daily  informed  of 
the  abominable  plots  which  were  hatching, 
and  a  fin  all  number  of  men  capable  of  obfer- 
vation,  followed  with  affright  the  progref- 
five  afcendancy  of  thole  who  were  deter- 

J 

mined  on  Anarchy.  On  which  fide  loever 
you  turned  your  eye  nothing  was  to  be 
found,  but  inadtive  fears,  notions  without 
determination,  fhoals  and  quickfands  laid 
as  foundations,  and  wordy  argument  dilu¬ 
ting  the  field  againft  indefatigable  adtion. 

Thofe  who  wifhed  to  preferve  the  Con- 
flitution,  oppofed  that  phantom  to  a  fyftem 
of  perfevering  adlion;  laws  to  a  fablion 
above  all  law,  metaphyfics  to  enterprize; 
moralities  to  violence;  fecret  intrigues,  to 
the  moft  daring  conspiracies ;  and  the  com. 
ftituted  authorities,  to  a  league  which  had 
trampled  all  authority  under  foot.  The- 
feppreffion  of  the  Jacobins  was  demanded  in 
a  ftile  borrowed  from  themfelves  together 
with  their  maxims, .  and  their .  „  invedUves- 
-  ~  "  againft 
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againft  kings.  Their  doctrine  was  avowed, 
and  its  application  rejected ;  a  parade  of  po¬ 
pularity  was  affedted  in  the  very  declama¬ 
tions  againft  its  meafures.  Thus,  obftinately 
implicated  in  a  wordy  war  about  principles 
and  confequences,  the  Feuillans  expofed 
themfelves  on  every  quarter ;  beat  bv  their 
own  weapons,  all  their  appeals  to  the  letter 
of  pofitive  law  were  conftantly  overturned 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Revolution . 

The  re-embodying  of  men  of  property, 
fo  often  propofed,  no  longer  afforded  any 
hope.  This  inert  and  narrow  minded  mats 
compofed  of  ftock-holders,  of  bankers,  of 
liftlefs  annuitants;  the  merchants,  the  ma^ 
nufadhirers,  the  fmall  land-holders,  the  job^- 
bers  in  church  eftates,  faw  nothing  in  the 
Revolution  but  a  Ipeculation  of  fortune  and 
vanity.  Delighted  with  the  abolition  of 
titles,  they  reafoned  juft  as  the  wifeacre  did, 
who  falling  from  the  top  of  a  fteeple,  -  and 
finding  himfelf  quite  at  his  eafe  in  the  air, 
laid  to  himfelf--- /  provided  it  lafls , 
Very  few  were  matters  of  fenfe  fufficient 
to  perceive  what  was  of  all  things  moft 
manifeft,  which  was,  that  after  having  hanged 
the  gentlemen,  they  would  immediately  after 
cut  the  throats  of  the  citizen ;  that  the  ariftoo 
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cracy  of  wealth  would  be  attacked  after  that 
of  titles  and  ranks,  and  that  from  the  pillage 
of  title  deeds,  they  would  proceed  to  the 
plunder  of  pocket  books,  and  iron  chefts. 

As  to  the  counter-revolutionary  Royalifts, 
they  for  a  long  time  were  counted  for  no¬ 
thing.  Their  obftinate  errors  ftill  aggra¬ 
vated  thofe  of  the  Feu  Mans.  From  the 

—  *  <;  *  »,  v 

very  beginning,  the  major  part  of  the  dif- 
contented,  had  placed  their  hopes  of  falvation, 
in  t}ie  extreme  of  evil.  They  had  chalked 
out  to  themfelves  a  commodious  plan  of 
quiet  and  expe&ation ;  they  took  no  part  in 
what  was  afting  beyond  (ome  puerile  at¬ 
tempts  which,  far  from  being  able  to  flop 
the  general  movement,  only  added  to  its 
impetuofity.  Quitting  the  opera,  or  in  the 
chaife  which  carried  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  men  at  once  inattentive  and 
filled  with  pafiion,  adjourned  from  month 
to  month  the  ceafinsr  of  the  ftorm. 

t  .  w  ' 
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It  was  the  height  of  ablurdity  to  imagine 
that  a  vafl:  monarchy  which  had  fubfifted 
for  fourteen  centuries,  Shattered  to  pieces  in 
eight  days,  Ihould  rife  again  of  itfelf  by 
the  progrefs  of  anarchy,  by  the  inconftancy 
of  the  multitude,  or  by  fome  appearances 
from  abroad. 

Alas 
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Alas!  the  root  of  the  evil  was  not  lb 
near  the  furface.  They  by  whom  it  was 
planted,  better  underftood  the  human  heart, 
and  the  character  of  the  age. 

Mean  time  they  dofed  over  old  adages  and 
pamphlets.  “  Canfufton  leads  to  order ,  faid 
thefe  profound  realoners,  anarchy  will  reef- 
tablijh  defpotifm.  Democracy  dies  of  itfelf, \  the 
nation  is  affectionately  attatched  to  its  kings. ? 

Thefe  hackneyed  fayings,  true  enough, 
perhaps,  when  applied  to  the  duration  of 
half  a  century,  but  abfolutely  falfe  as  promi- 
ting  a  (hort  exiftence  to  the  anarchic  fever 
of  the  French,  governed  the  diffidents  and 
moft  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  Never  had 
any  error  more  dreadful  conlequences,  or 
fumilhed  a  ftronger  proof  of  inexperience. 

\ 

Diforder  is  an  effect,  which  becomes  an 
all  powerful  caufe,  when  it  is  conducted  by 
a  force  not  counterbalanced  by  any  other. 
Neceffity  compels  its  abettors  to  keep  it  up, 
and  outrage  begets  outrage.  Are  laws  made? 
They  ferve  to  give  certainty  of  fuccefs  to 
CVCry  infringement  of  the  law ,  at  length 
the  mobs  which  they  raife,  deftroy  by  their 

very  nature  all  poffible  means  of  repreffing 
y  ■  them 
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them,  and  for  the  reftoration  of  order.  Be^ 
iides,  of  all  forms  of  Government  amongft 
a  great  people,  democracy  is  that  which 
moft  ftrongly  eledtrifies  and  moft  rapidly 
fpreads  the  paffions.  It  calls  out  that  love 
of  domination  whicli  is  the  fecond  inftindi:  in 
man;  give  him  independance  to  day,  to¬ 
morrow  he  will  cherifh  it  as  the  means  of 
authority,  and  when  once  efcaped  from  the 
power  and  reftr-aint  of  the  laws,  his  firft 
care  will  be  to  ufurp  authority, 

When  political  fanaticifm  has  arrived  at 
this  point,  public  order  is  cut  off  at  its 
lource;  for  the  people,  delivered  from  an 
authority  which  oppreffed  them,  would  by 
the  force,  of  habit  have  been  led  toward 
feme  new  authority ;  but  once  feized  them- 
felves  with  the  love  of  power,  and  having 
the  pofifefiion  and  exercife,  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  Should  endure  any  power  what¬ 
soever.  To  confirm  their  dominion,  on 
this  difpofition,  their  demagogues  confound 
the  rights  of  the  multitude,  with  thofe  of 
liberty,  perfuade  the  croud  that  they  fur- 
nifh  them  with  ideas,  by  inflaming  their 
minds,  and  fubftitute  their  paffions  to  their 
judgment,  and  their  will  to  their  know¬ 
ledge.  ,  . 
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How  luperficial  then  were  thofe  unwea¬ 
ried  calculators  who  confoled  themfelves 
by  a  perverted  ienfie,  and  congratulated  each 
other  upon  the  encreafe  of  diiorders,  and 
placed  all  their  hope  in  the  wicked  out¬ 
rages  which  compleated  the  Revolution. 
What  an  enemy  to  royalty  was  that  furi¬ 
ous  anonymous  fcribler,  who  infcribed  as  a 
title  on  his  pamphlet  4i  No  Gompromife 
and  demonftrated  to  a  majority  commanding 
two  hundred  thoufand  foldiers,  fifty  fortified 
towns,  and  in  poffefiion  of  all  the  refource? 
of  the  Empire,  that  having  no  compofition. 
to  expect:,  their  deareft  intereft  was  not  to 
lifien  to  any. 

The  Revolution  is  indebted  to  fophiftries 
of  party  fpirit,  for  the  horrible  character 
which  it  has  afiumed  within  a  year  paft ; 
it  owes  that  character  to  all  the  different  caufes 
I  have  annalized;  it  owes  it  to  that  lyitema- 
tic  emigration  which  feparated  the  monarch 
from  his  defenders;  a  kingdom  from  the 
friends  to  kingly  Government,  property  from 
its  owners,  a  party  from  its  members,  and 
which,  unknown  to  itfelf,  obedient  to  the 
fecret  intentions  of  the  Republicans,  cut  off 
every  refource,  .  which  patience  would 
have  made  ..fruitful  in  the  interior  of  the 
_  '  kingdom 
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kingdom,  without  fubftituting  any  thing  in 
their  places* 
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The  Revolution  owes  this  character  not 
alone  to  this  meafure  of  emigration,  which 
the  grave  and  ferious  nature  of  the  anarchy 
lhould  have  confined  to  Ivomen,  to  the 
aged,  to  the  heirs  of  the  throne,  to  men 
who  had  evidently  committed  themfelves, 
and  who  were  menaced  by  the  popular 
rage,  but  fhe  owes  it  alfo  to  its  coinci¬ 
dence  with  the  interference  of  foreigners; 

She  owes  it  to  thole  councils  which  made 
the  emigrants  exclufively  fubordinate  to  the 
uncertain  decifions  of  fome  irrefolute  Cabi¬ 
nets  \  to  that  torrent  of  promifes,  and  im¬ 
potent  menaces,  publifhed  by  fome  fhort- 
fighted  writers,  who  thus  fquandered  away 
the  refources  to  be  drawn  from  fear ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  furnifhed  the  Jacobins 
with  pretences  for  crimes,  and  inftruments 
of  dominion,  when  the  allied  army  appeared 
on  the  Frontiers. 

**  ■ 

It  fprung  from  the  divifions  which  often- 
tatioufly  reigned  amongft  the  Royalifts* 
The  Monarchy,  the  Monarch,  every  fpecies 
of  property,  three  hundred  thoufand  families^ 

even 
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feven  to  their  very  hopes,  were  on  the  point 
of  perifhing  under  the  ftroke  of  an  atro¬ 
cious  faction  ;  and  the  vidtims  of  that  abo¬ 
minable  fadtion  were  in  hot  difpute  upon 
two  houfes*  or  three  far  the  States,  upon  the 
ancient  Monarchy ;  and  on  the  Ififtitutes  of 
Charlemagne.  An  hundred  idle  and  endlefs 
coiitroveriies  daily  nourifhed  animofities. 
Senfelefs  men!  thev  fought  with  one  ano- 
tlier,  and  they  ftill  fight  one  another  with 
the  very  chains  by  which  they  are  galled. 
Never  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  ufe  the 
fmallefl  policy  *  The  neceflity  of  hating  each 
other  feemed  to  torment  them ;  they  pur- 
fued  each  other  even  into  the  arms  of  their 
affaflins;  neither  dungeons  nor  death  could 
appeale  their  animofities.  Each  divifion  of 
the  party  attached  to  monarchial  Govern¬ 
ment,  reprobated  all  thofe  who  did  not 
meet  them  on  the  geometrical  line  of  opi¬ 
nion.  Inftead  of  adjourning  their  debates, 
inftead  of  ftrengthning  and  compadting  them- 
felves,  on  thofe  points  in  which  they  agreed, 
they  eagerly  fought,  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice,  to  fight  out  the  queftions 
on  which ;  they  were  divided. 

LafHy,  the  foreign  War,  fo  much  wilhed 
for,  has  eompleated  the  Revolution,  which 
-  '  E  /  it 
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.it  was  intended  to  annihilate.  Six  months 
fooner,  a  defenfive  line  of  fixty  thoufand 
men  would  have  fufficed  to  keep  it  within 
fome  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to  facilitate 
its  amendment.  This  opportunity  loft,  the 
varmies  of  the  two  greateft  military  powers 
in  Germany,  ferved  merely  as  witneffes  of 
the  Jacobin  triumphs. 

The  forefight  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  had 
prepared  this  event.  Allured  that  it  would 
be  ill  vain  to  merely  harafs  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  by  infults  and  emiflaries 
of  fedition  and  revolt,  they  challenged  them 
to  the  field.  Their  committee,  under  Brijfof  s 
management,  forefaw  three  objedts  of  fuc- 
cefs  to  be  obtained  by  a  War,-— the  abolition 
of  the  crown  ;  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Confti- 
,tutionalifts,  to  follow  that  of  the  Ariftocrates, 
and  all  Europe  in  combuftion.  Two  of  thefe 
objedts  were  obtained,  and  a  great  progreft 
was  made  towards  the  third. 

Certainly  fuch  fharp-fighted  coftfpirators 
flood  in  need  only  of  one  auxiliary,  and 
they  found  it  in  the  contempt  which  was 
lavifhed  on  them  from  abroad.  They  were 
iuppofed  to  be  filled  with  confternation  at 
the  vaft  military  preparations,  and  thole  exag¬ 
gerated 
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gcrated  in  gazettes  whilft  they  confidered 
nothing  in  the  foreign  war,  but  as  it  af¬ 
forded  them  the  means  of  a  more  terrible 
War  in  the  metropolis. 

Anfwering  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick’s  Ma- 
nifefto  by  fifteen  thpufand  affaffinations ; 
overturning  the  throne  which  that  Prince 
came  to  defend ;  loading  with  chains  that 
Auguft  Family,  whofe  tears,  its  intended 
deliverers  had  hoped,  late  as  it  was,  to  dry 
up  ;  they  feized  upon  all  the  forces  of  the 
State— generals,  authorities,  adminiftrations, 
miniftry,  revenue,  laws,  hangmen,  news¬ 
papers,  inflruments  of  diredtingo  pinion— all 
became  their  prey  in  an  inftant :  they  turned 
againft  their  enemies  that  terror,  with 
which  it  was  thought  they  themfelves  had 
been  fimtten,  and  their  own  confidence  con¬ 
firmed  that  of  their  profelytes, 

If  the  Revolution  of  the  ioth  of  Auguft 
changed  the  face  of  the  kingdom,  it  made 
at  leaft  as  great  a  change  in  the  campaign, 
begun  in  the  moment  when  the  yery  bafis  on 
which  it  was  formed,  had  tumbled  into 
ruin.  Two  powers  only  made  any  efforts 
at  this  crifis,  in  which  it  was  to  be  decid¬ 
ed  whether  Crwons  fhould  not  be  exchanged 

1  •  E  2  f°r 
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for  red  caps .  The  .  deftiny  of  the  hum  a  4 
race  depended  noon  a  few  weeks  of  rain 
or  fair  weather,  and  on  the  health  of  a 
Few  regiments,,  Such  was  the  {late  to  which 
Europe  was  reduced  by  thrpe  years  of  mif- 
taken  meafures,  by  prefumptupus  declama¬ 
tions,  and  by  confident  iecurity.  Soon  after 
fhe  was  hurried  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the 
unexpected,  though  perhaps  unavoidable  re¬ 
treat  of  the  allied  army.  In  hx  weeks  the 
dominion  of  the  Revolution  was  rapidly 
extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Rhine,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Qenoa  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt .  All  the  hither  circles  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  United  Provinces, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  all  floated  to  the  abyfs, 
If  General  Dumotirhr^  whofe  plans  feemed 
to  be  formed  in  the  cabinet  of  Tamerlane, 
and  whom  prating  boafters  now  divert  them- 
felves  by  refembling  to  a  buffoon  captain  ; 
if  this  conqueror,  whole  compofition  was  of 
fire  and  nitre,  had  governed  the  miniftry, 
Holland  would  have  been  in  his  hands  in 
the  month  of  December ,  and  all  Europe 
would  have  bowed  the  head  before  thq 
hangmen  of  the  2nd  of  September , 

Two  hundred  intriguing  and  peculat¬ 
ing  extortioners,  known  at  Paris  by  the 

. name 


panic  of  the  Committee  of  War ;  a  man. 
weak  and  factious  who  was  at  their  head,  the 
pillaging  excurfions  of  Cujline,— in  a  word, 
the  counter-action  which  a  prompt  and  vi¬ 
gorous  genius  muft  ever  experience  in  a 
Government  of  committees,  were  the  ftar 
pf  civil  fociety,  by  which  it  was  faved  at 
jthat  time  from  fhipwreck 

But  by  this  metamorphofis  the  Revolution 
^Turned  another  charadter.  The  fupremacy 
of  the  Sans  Culottes  confirmed  itfelf  on  piles 
pf  carcafes,  *  and  the  Revolutionary  power 
became,  for  a  murderous  populace,  the  law 
pf  nations  in  regard  to  the  people  of  every 
country.  This  character  the  French  anarchy 
retains  to  this  day,  and  it  is  important  tq 
in  this  light. 

/ 

See  the  printed  correfponcpnce  of  JDumourier  and  the 
rainifter  I* ache.  In  that  is  to  be  learned  the  Hiftory  of 
Europe  at  the  clofe  of  1792,  and  during  the  lafh  winter. 
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SECTION 

The  true  nature  of  the  Revolution  fnce  1792, 
and  its  definitive  ohjcB* 

>  '  V  1 

44  717^  HEN  barbarians,  pouring  in  from 

44  ▼  V  t^e  North,  overthrew  the  Roman 

44  Empire  in  the  Weft;  and  when  other  bar- 
44  barians  vomited  out  by  Afia,  had  planted 
44  the  ftandard  of  Mahomet  on  the  walls  of 
44  Conftantinople ;  that  was  the  moment 
44  when  the  globe  was  to  belong  to  the 
44  moft  favage.  In  the  picture  of  that  me^ 
44>  morable  lubverfion,  we  djlcoyer  the  por-* 
44  trait  of  that  with  which  Europe  is  now 
44  threatened.  The  Huns  and  the  Herules, 
44  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals  will  come 
44  neither  from  the  North,  nor  from  the 
44  Black  Sea;  they  are  in  the  very  midft 
44  of  us,” 

> 
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The  ufurpatipn  of  France  by  a  banditti 
without  bread,  and  by  their  leaders  without 
property,  has  been  a  comment  on  the 
words  I  have  cited,  which  I  publilhed  now 
twenty  months  ago,  and  which  were  then 
regarded  as  a  mifanthropical  dream. 
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The  queftion  does  not  now  turn  upon  a 
Conftitution,  or  upon  liberty,  or  upon  laws, 
or  the  old  or  the  new  Government,  or  on 
a  monarchy,  or  a  Republic.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  has  drawn  us  from  all  thofe  kind  of 
commotions  which  filled  the  ordinary  his¬ 
tory  of  nations. 

Franklin  often  told  his  difciples  in  Paris, 
that  whoever  fhould  introduce  the  principles 
of  primitive  Chriftianitv,  into  the  political 
Rate,  would  change  the  whole  order  of 
Society.  An  abfolute  equality  of  condition; 
a  community  of  goods;  a  Republic  of  the 
poor  and  of  brethren;  affociations  without 
a  Government;  enthufiafm  for  dogmas,  and 
fubmrffion  to  chiefs  to  be  elected  from  their 
equals,— this  is  the  ftate  to  which  the  Pref- 
byterian  of  Philadelphia  reduced  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion.  But  to  confound  its  divine 
precepts  with  the  manners  which  were  ne- 
ceffary  to  its  firft  followers;  but,  to  mate¬ 
rialise,  as  it  were,  inftitutions  altogether 
fpiritual,  and  to  transform  fublime  virtues 
into  inftruments  of  deftrudtion  and  flaugh- 
'  ter;  this  was  an  inference  referved  for  the 
fchool  of  the  Abbe  Seyes .  The  full  attain¬ 
ment  of  fiich  a  foetal  renovation ,  ought  in¬ 
deed  to  belong  to  philofophic  aflaffins. 

-  ‘  ’  '  \  Men 
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Men  of  penetrating  judgment  have  for  £ 
long  time  conildered  with  no  finall  terror^ 
thofe  legions  of  wretches,  of  journeymen, 
poor  artifans  in  the  fervice  of  luxury,  for 
the  multitude  of  whom  Europe  Bands  in¬ 
debted  to  policy  derived  from  the  counting- 
houfe,  and  to  miniflers  drawn  from  philo- 
fophic  academies. 

The  inequality  of  fortunes,  every  day 
growing  greater,  and  the  wafteful  prodi¬ 
gality  of  an  exceffive  luxury,  was  contraBed* 
every  day  more  and  more,  with  the  abje£l 
condition  of  a  laborious  poverty.  By  eBi- 
mates  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  in  England,  Upon  the  refults  of 
feveral  years,  it  appears  even  in  that  Bland* 
whofe  wealth  and  commercial  intoxication- 
have  for  the  laB  thirty  years  turned  the 
heads  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  that 
the  condition  of  that  immenfe  clafs  of  peo¬ 
ple,  living  themfelves  and  fupporting  their 
families  by  labour,  grows  worfe  every  day 
by  the  difproportion  of  wages  to  the  price' 
of  provifions. 

'  •  * 

AlmoB  all  the  great  Bates  of  Europe* 
and  France  more  than  any  other,  are  in¬ 
fected  by  this  malady.  ..  -  * 

r  -  -  RefleCV 
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/Refledt  then  on  the  lanoaiao;e  and  the  mo- 
rals.  of  the  Cordelier  Club,  becoming  the 
catechilm  of  this  immenfe  clafs  of  labour¬ 
ing  poor;  let  us  fuppofe  a  fhock  fo  violent 
as  to  deliver  them  at  once  from  labour  and 
dependence;  behold  them  called  to  equality 
and  power  by  conjiitutional  corruptors,  and 
by  them  armed  in  an  alliance  with  the 
mifcreants  of  every  country;  and  fuppofe 
that  men  of  ruined  fortunes  and  blafted 
reputations,  women  loft  to  fhame,  and  all 
who  have  ambition  without  abilities;  that 
the  rafh  and  the  fophifters  augment  and 
agitate  this  inflammable  cqmpoft;  that  this 
multitude  is  fattened  with  blood;  that  to 
them  fhould  be  held  out  promifes  of  power 
and  riches  ;  that  they  fhould  be  emboldened 
by  three  years  of  fuccefs,  and  that  the  fana- 
ticifm  of  wickednefs  fhould  be  embellifhed 
by  an  hypocritical  eloquence ;  when  this 
happens,  then  dig  the  grave  of  civil  Society, 
for  her  laft  hour  is  at  hand, 

This  pidlure  is  no  longer  hypothetical ; 
the  original  is  difplayed  over  the  whole  fur^ 
face  of  France, 

When  you  add  to  this  that  the  chiefs  in 
this  enterprize,  delivering  the  people  from 

F  all 
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all  fear  of  divine  and  hurnan  juftice,  from 
all  fcruple,  and  from  every  domeftic  duty, 
and  inftilling  into  them  paffions  foreign  to 
all  their  former  feelings,  as  fo  many  fecu- 
rities  for  their  wickednefs,  have  alfo  been 
able  to  corrupt  corruption  itfelf;  what  will 
you  then  think  of  the  idle  declaimers,  who 
propofe  to  put  an  end  to  fuch  a  fubverfion 
as  this,  by  decrees  of  the  Great  Chamber, 
pr  by  detatphments  of  the  Gendarmerie. 

This  fecond  Revolution,  grafted  on  the 
£rft,  has  compleated  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  territory  of  France.  The  dominion 
and  the  poffeflion,  the  foil  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  armies  and  the  treafures,  the 
fate  of  all  men,  and  the  diflribution  of  all 
property  belong,  for  now  a  year  paft  to  thofe 
who  were  excluded  even  by  the  firft  Revo- 
tion  from  all  fhare  in  the  public  bufinefs, 
Endched  by  the  plunder  and  mafters  of  all 
public  property,  they  have  made  themfelves 
alfo  the  abfolute  difpoiprs  of  the  eftates  of 
individuals,  whofe  owners  perfedtly  excluded 
from  all  flwe  of  authority,  tremble  in  their 
houfes  at  the  fight  of  fanguinary  levellers, 
who  confider  them  hierely  as  their  farmers, 

•  *  .  ,  i 

If  Spartacus  had  been  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs,  he  would  probably  have  flopped  much 

fhort 


fhort  of  his  French  imitators.  Amongft 
thefe,  Charlemagne  and  Mahomet  would 
fcarcely  have  obtained  the  rank  of  captainSo 
Their  fyftem  of  invafion  leaves  far  behind 
it  that  of  the  Tartars,  of  the  Arabians,  and 
of  the  Perfians  into  India,  of  the  Barbarians 
who  difmembered  the  Roman  Empire,  who 
without  any  violence  againft  private  right 
fhewed  always  more  or  lefs,  lome  refpect 
for  religion,  for  cuftoms,  and  for  the  pub- 
lie  rights^ 

The  Anabaptifts  of  Munfier,  the  levellers 
of  Cromwell y  the  wars  of  the  peafants  in 
many  ftates ;  religious  Sects  happily  con¬ 
demned  at  their  very  birth  to  deprefiion  and 
obfcurity,  have  preceded  the  Abbe  Seyes  and 
'  his  demoniacs.  But  what  a  difference  in  the 
charadier  of  the  times,  and  in  the  means* 
How  can  you  compare  the  narrow  circle  in 
which  moved  a  few  and  inftantly  reprefled 
fanatics*  with  an  empire  of  thirty-four  thou- 
fand  fquare  leagues,  fubdued  almoft  without 
refiftance,  by  a  fweeping  alliance  of  poverty 
and  crimes. 

But  we  have  as  vet  confidered  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  one  point  of  view  only.  It  has  an 
invincible  tendency  to  aflame,  it  has  already 
[  F  %  affumed 


alfumed  a  fecond  chara&er,  and  for  this  it 
will  be  indebted  to  the  War.  The  enthufi- 
aftic  inhabitants  and  thofe  without  property 
being  generally  armed,  ferve  to  maintain 
the  conqueft  it  has  made.  France  is  one 
vaft  barrack,  all  the  Revolutionifts  are  fol- 
diers,  or  deftined  to  be  foldiers;  by  free  will 
or  by  force,  the  very  difcontented  and  op- 
preflfed  themfelves,  for  the  fake  of  fome 
chance  of  fafety,  will  be  obliged  to  devote 
their  arms  to  the  defence  of  their  tyrants. 
A  Convention  to  give  orders,  and  camps— 
this  is  the  whole  of  the  Government  in  the 
French  Republic.  The  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  repre¬ 
fentatives  of  the  army ;  their  grand  function 
is  to  rob  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
to  fhare  the  plunder  with  the  foldiers.  Thus 
it  was  that  Cartouche  conducted  himfelf;--- 
but  Attila  and  Mahomet ;  the  Beys  of  ths 
Mammelucs,  and  the  Schcicks  of  the  Arabiai 
\vanderers,  founded  alfo  their  authority  on  ; 
fimilar  condudl. 

Whilft  the  crowd  of  wife  men,  wit 
whom  the  Revolution  is  nothing  more  tha 
a  feditious  tumult,  wait  patiently  with  tl 
countryman  in  Horace— untill  the  riv 
[hall  have'  flowed  out ;  and  whilft  declaimc 
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amufe  us  by  turning  fentences  on  tile  fall  of 
induftry  and  of  the  arts,  few  are  thofe  who 
perceive  that  the  Revolution,  by  its  deftruc- 
tive  nature,  brings  inevitably  in  its  train,  a 
military  Republic.  Its  founders  could  not 
have  taken  a  furer  road  to  it,  than  by  the 
ruin  of  all  the  arts  of  luxury,  manufactures, 
foreign  commerce,  and  every  ledentary  em¬ 
ployment.  Thus  then,  from  this  immenfe 
body  of  unemployed  workmen,  they  largely 
recruit,  they  fupply  the  legions  already  form¬ 
ed  of  thieves  and  loungers,  of  half-ftarved 
wretches  and  vagabonds,  whom  they  arm 
alternately  with  the  dagger  and  the  mufket. 
By  fupprefling  the  workshops,  the  dock¬ 
yards,  navigation,  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
ture,.  they  eftablifh  for  themfelves  a  nur- 
fery  of  tools  for  their  atrocities  at  home, 
and  for  their  regiments  abroad.  The  foreign 
war  then  has  developed  that  dilcipline  which, 
by  the  exclufion  of  all  others,  has  reduced 
twenty  millions  of  men  to  two  profeffions 
only,  War  and  Agriculture.  Thus  is  verified 
that  maxim  of  their  tribunes,  fo  often  treated 
with  contempt,  that  the  wealth  and  the  power 

1  of  nations  fhould  hereafter  confift  entirely  in 

iron.  ’ 

I  .  :  ' 

1  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  nothing  fhall 
be  feen  in  France  but  the  plough- (hare  and 

the 
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the  bayonet;  Every  militant  Sans  Culotidj 
Will  be  ihtitled  to  the  diftribution  of  land 

1 

and  of  plunder  ;  the  fa£t  is  fo  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  prefently  it  will  be  legalized  by  a 

Conftitution  in  form; 

* 

/  1 

One  confequence  will  immediately  flow 
from  this  eftablifhment.  Thefe  fero¬ 
cious  favages  will  continue  armed  in  the 
niidft  of  peace  ;  from  the  conqueft  and  pil¬ 
lage  of  their  own  country,  they  will  proceed 
to  their  neighbours,  and  wafte  them  by  their 
incurfions.  Their  policy  and  inftintft  will 
unceafingly  urge  them  to  conqueft  by  their 
arms,  and  by  their  principles.  It  was  thus 
that  an  handful  of  banditti  collected  by 
Romulus ,  fubjefted  the  people  of  Latium, 
and  divided  the  conquered  lands  amongft 
themfelves,  and  made  their  Eagle  relpefted 
from  thb  forefts  of  Numidia  to  the  banks 

V  ' 

of  the  Euphrates. 

i 

This  pi<fture  will  probably  raife  a  ftnile 
of  pity  amongft  thofe  innumerable  idlers 
who  over  a  difti  of  coffee,  or  laughing  on 
a  fbpha,  ftudy  the  Revolution  in  a  newfpaper, 
and  reafon  on  the  caufes,  whilft  its  effects 
inveft  us  in  our  very  laft  delufions.  I  fhall 
go  no  further  than  juft  to  beg  thofe  on  whom 

Nature 
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Nature  has  bellowed  fuch  beneficent 
compofure,  to  conlider  a  little  the  courfe 
they  have  run.  I  beg  of  them  to  tell  me, 
if  from  the  prefent  adtual  ftate  of  France, 
to  that  which  I  have  delineated,  there  exifts 
a  difference  at  all  comparable  to  that  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  the  laft  epoch  of  the 
Revolution.  I  entreat  them  to  bring  together 
under  the  eye,  the  funeral  pomp  of  Turenne> 
and  that  of  Stf  Fargeau ;  the  defolated  Pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Thuilliries,  with  the  auguft  re- 
refidence  of  their  Kings ;  the  defcendant 
of  the  Fourth  Henry ,  defended  by  fourteen 
centuries  of  monarchy;  and  by  virtues,  rare¬ 
ly  feated  by  Providence  on  a  throne,  with 
Louis  XVI-  dragged  into  a  dungeon  by  the 
moft  infamous  of  the  human  race,  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred, 
leaving  in  mourning  and  in  chains  that  dear 
and  facred  family,  to  whom  nothing  now 
is  left  but  the  Divine  protedion,  whilft  the 
{trumpets  of  his  executioners,  blaze  out  in 
their  jewels  in  the  boxes  of  the  opera. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  III. 


Divifion  of  the  Republicans  ;  how  they  have 
been  injlrumental  to  the  Effedis  we  have 
related , 

T  T  would  be  a  great  miftake  to  believe  that 
A  the  revolutionary  plan,  fuch  as  it  has 
been  analyzed,  was  premeditated,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  up  in  its  totality  by  the  rabble  of 
fa&ious  prattlers,  of  thefe  deflators v  of  the 
kennels,  and  of  thefe  momentary  chiefs,  who 
have  fucceffively  given  direction  to  a  tu¬ 
multuous  populace.  As  the  fpirit  of  the 
Confitutionalifs ,  flopped  at  a  democracy 
with  a  King ,  fo  the  views  of  the  Briffotins 
were  bounded  by  a  regulated  democracy  of  the. 
populace.  They  faw  too  many  riiks,  and  too 
much  uncertainty  of  preferving  their  pwn 
power,  in  the  mere  fimple  theory  of  the  Sans 
Culottes  ;  which,  by  reducing  the  art  of  ma¬ 
naging  civil  fociety,  to  a  fportful  play  of 
pikes  and  guillotines ,  made  quite  fuperfluous, 
the  prating  of  Brijfot ,  the  anodyne  admoni¬ 
tions  of  the  Minifter  Roland ,  the  logical 
knaveries  of  Guadet ,  and  that  exterior  of. 

\  t 

virtue  with  which  thefe  prudifh  confpirators 
thought  it  expedient  to  adorn  themfelves. 

It 
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It  will  not  be  expedted  that  I  fhould  de¬ 
file  my  pen  by  anatomizing  thofe  different 
fedts  of  decorous  butchers,  or  bare-faced 
butchers,  which  were  hatched  in  the  carcafe 
of  the  Monarchy.  But,  as  there  exifts  in 
Europe,  and  even  amongft  men  in  autho¬ 
rity,  (becaufe  they  are  ftrangers  to  that  moft 
noble  of  all  paffions,  an  abhorrence  of  wicked 
men)  a  fecret  and  deplorable  leaning  to  pal¬ 
liate  crimes,  by  the  example  of  crimes  ftill 
more  enormous ;  ,to  .  feek  for  a  fupport,  in 
the  leaft  odious  party,  and  to  eftablifh  a 
kind  of  umpirage  between  kindred  degrees 
of  iniquity,  ,  we  muff  reduce  thefe  fecret 
hopes  to  their  real  value  ;  and  mark  thofe 
fhades  of  difference  which  diftinguifh  the  two 
fadtions  of  the  Girondijls  and  the  Maratijis . 

The  firft  planned  the  Republic,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  into  execution  by  the  ailiftance  of 
the  fecond.  It  was  but  j  iiflice  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  the  committees,  the  directing  in¬ 
fluence,  the  command  of  the  provinces,  the 
crown  which  they  had  feized  on,  that  all 
thefe  fhould  be  delivered  into  their  hands; 
but  they  difputed  with  their  accomplices  the 
municipal  power  which  then  difpofed  of 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  capital.  The  War 
broke  out,  and  it  has  continued  ever  fince. 

'G  The 
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The  majority  of  the  Convention  were  go¬ 
verned  by  the  Girondijls,  juft  as  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  preceding  legiflature  was  Anti- 
republican.  The  one  and  the  other  had  the 
fame  fate,  and  from  the  fame  caufes.  At 
the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  King,  the 
afcendancy  of  the  Maratifts  was  fortified  by 
the  acceffion  of  a  kind  of  third  party  who 
nick-named  themfelves  the  independanty  and 
which  was  governed  by  an  attorney’ s-clerk 
become  a  major-general,  whofe  name  was 
La  Croix y  and  by  one  Barrere ,  a  Poetafter 
from  Languedoc,  whofe  mind  was  fublimed 
to  blood,  by  th$  manners  of  the  time,  which 
he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Energy. 

The  BriJJotlm  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the 
people  on  the  judgment  againft  .  the  King. 
Not  the  flighteft  lentiment  of  juftice  or  com- 
paftion  fuggefted  this  modification;  but  po* 
licy  didlated  to  them,  to  Ipare  the  Conven¬ 
tion  the  odium  of  the  King’s  murder,  and  to 
prevent  the  confequences,  which  did  not  ef- 
cape  their  forefight.  Inftindtively  and  clear¬ 
ly  they  perceived,  that  there  would  be  hardly 
an  interval  between  the  King’s  execution* 
andt  heir  own  puniftiment. 

\ 

As  to  their  dodlrines,  they  were  promul¬ 
gated  in  that  farrago  of  articles  and  fedtions 

i  ' 

which 
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which  Condor cet  read  one  day  to  the  Aflembly, 
and  which  he  embelhfhed  bv  a  preface, 
every  fentence  of  which  is  an  abfurdity  or  a 
riddle.  We  perceive,  that  this  faction  pur- 
pofed  to  frame  a  Republic  of  Quakers  with¬ 
out  virtue,  by  fupplying  the  feeble  limit  of  a 
reprefentative  difcipline  to  an  unlimited  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  to  diminifh  the  influence  of  Paris, 
becaufe  they  could  no  longer  give  it  a  direc¬ 
tion;  to  add  more  force  to  the  operation  of 
the  laws,  which  they  flattered  themfelves 
they  fhould  adminifter ;  to  refrrain  the  power 
of  the  Clubs,  which  refufed  them  obedience, 
and  to  moderate  that  rage  for  blood  and 
daughter,  with  which,  after  having  excited 
it,  they  were  now  threatened  in  their  own 
perfcns. 

-  *—  »  - 

The  Maratijls  conceived  the  Revolution 
ftich  as  we  have  already  fketched  it.  Lea¬ 
ving;  to  their  timid  rivals  the  miferable  non- 
fenfe  of  order,  and  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people;  of  refpeft  for  the  laws,  and  for  the 
omnipotence  of  their  delegate ;  of  property 
maintained,  and  power  of  protecting  it  taken 
away  from  the  propiretor they  enforced 
rigor oufly  the  Rights  of  Men .  Permanent 
licentioufnefs,  attended  with  conftant  impu¬ 
nity,  under  the  name  of  Liberty ;  Equality 

G  2  confecrated 
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confecratcd  by  Agrarian  laws,  extended  to 
goods  and  pocket  books;  the  guillotine 
and  the  dagger  for  thofe.  who  relift ; — this 
is  their  code;  and  they  ena£I  a  chapter 
of  it  every  day. 

It  would  be  a  great  miftake  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Brijfotins  were  more  fcrupulous 
More  dexterous,  lefs  ferocious ;  not  fo  head¬ 
long  as  their  adverfaries,  they  excell  them 
in  Machiavelian  policy.  They  have  the  art 
to  adapt  their  bufinefs  in  all  its  circumftances 
to  the  crime  to  be  perpetrated,  and  leave  to 
their  rivals  the  bad  policy  of  committing 
more  crimes  than  are  called  for  by  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  their  affairs;  the  Brijfotin 
meafure  for  wickedneis  is  afcertained  with 
the  utmoft  precifion. 

If  the  Brijfotins  are  better  politicians,  the 
Maratijis  have  a  more  daring  fpirit.  Thefe 
boldly  plunge  into  blood  without  difguife, 
whilft  the  Brijfotins  filed  it  drop  by  drop, 

with  their  hands  covered,  a  malk  on  their 

♦  -  * 

face, 

*  There  do,  no  doubt,  exift  fome  Republicans  of 
a  better  defeription,  who  are  intimidated  by  civic 
butcheries,  or  difabufed  by  them  ;  but  you  cannot  bring 
into  attive  fervice,  a  defeription  of  men,  condemned 
by  their  nature,  1 6  be  the  fport  of  all  parties. 
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face,  and  morality  in  their  mouths.  Their 
moderation  is  the  effedl  of  fear,  and  not  of 
confcience ;  and  if  they  have  not  dared  the 
extremes  of  wickednefs,  it  is  becaufe  they 
law  that  in  pu firing  thefe  extremes  againft 
the  others,  they  fet  an  example,  and  juftined 
the  moft  violent  and  defperate  of  factions 
in  the  ufe  of  the  fame  extremities  againft 
themfelves 

The 

*  The  Briflotines  play  a  double  game  \  by  one,  they 
provoke  to  all  manner  of  crimes,  when  crimes  are  for 
their  advantage ;  by  the  other,  they  reprobate  thefe 
very  crimes  when  their  own  party  is  endangered  by 
them.  When  J our  dan  opened  the -ice  houfes  of  Avig¬ 
non,  to  fill  them  with  the  murdered  bodies  of  his  vic¬ 
tims,  Brijfot  immediately  publifhed  in  his  Journal, 
“  That  the  murderers  had  not  much  to  reproach  them- 
“  felves  with;  that  crimes  infeparable  from  a  Revolu- 
“  tion  have  a  tendency  to  the  public  welfare  ;  and  be- 
“  lides,  that  it  was  almoft  the  intire  nation,  or  at  leaf! 
“  a  very  great  part  oj  it,  that  inflidled  punifhment  by 
“  violence,  upon  fome  individuals,  who  by  a  criminal 
“  rejijlance ,  oppofed  the  general  willy  fuddenlv,  and 
<£  tumultuoujly  exprefTed.5>  In  confequence  of  this,  La-r 
fource ,  Guadety  Grangeneuve ,  accomplices  and  aiTociates 
of  the  virtuous  BriJJ'ot,  obtained  an  a£t  of  indemnity  for 
the  murders  at  Avignon.  Again,  it  was  this  fame  Brijfot , 
the  refpeftable  friend  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  who,  when 
his  rival  Journalifls  were  plundered  and  guillotined, 
cried  out,  that  we  mufi  accommodate  ourfelyes  to  the  clrcum - 
fiances  of  the  time,  and  let  the  law  feepfor  a  while ;  but 
when,  this  laft  fpring,  the  Commune  of  Paris  proferibed 
the  Journal  publifhed  by  this  Brijfot ,  then  inilantly 
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The  differences  between  thefe  two  parties 
were  fuch  as  to  infure  viftory  to  that  which 
was  moft  favage.  Rendered  unpopular,  by 
the  very  efforts  they  made  to  appear  po¬ 
pular. 

Virtue ,  Morality ,  Order ,  Equality ,  Liberty *  all  were 
lhaken  to  the  foundation.  'Further,'  this  was  the  very 
Brijfot ,  who  made  it  his  folemn  boaft,  that  he  brought 
on  the  War,  for  the  purpofe,  on  the  firft  mifcarriage, 
of  accufing  the  King  of  collufion  with  the  enemy,  and 
hurling  him  from  the  throne.  ,  ’  . 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  maxims  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Petion ,  whofe  life-guard,  difpatched  from  Paris, 
murdered  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault,  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  aujlere  virtue  of  Briflot  had  delivered  the 
throats  of  Mr.  Montmorin ,  and  Mr.  LeJJart  to  the  knives 
of  the  murderers  of  the  2nd  and  3d  of  September. 

The  third  of  this  triumvirate  of  the  10th  of  Auguji , 
the  virtuous  Roland ,  fpeaking  of  the  maftacres  in  8ep~ 
tember ,  thus  expreffed  himfelf  to  the  Parifians  ;  “  I 
“  well  forefaw  what  the  long  and  abufcd patience  of  the 
“  people,  as  well  as  their  Jufiice  muft  naturally  pro- 
duce.  I  was  not  difpofed  inconjiderately  to  blame 
u  the  firft  violence  of  a  tertible  commotion  ;  but 
“  thought  that  its  continuance  Was  to  be  avoided.  Juft 
i6~  as  a  great  tempeft  purifies  the  air,  and  fweeps  away 
u  all  filth,  fo  does  popular  rage  and  commotion,  effe£t 
“  that  in  a  few  hours,  which  in  the  regular  coUrfe  of 
“  affairs,  would  come  perhaps  too  late.” 

Thefe  then  are  the  men  who  at  this  day  follicit  com- 
paflion,  becaufe  their  crimes  fall  back  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  who  pretended  to  weep  over,  after  they 
had  immolated  their  vi&ims,  becaufe  Danton  and  Ro- 
berfpierre ,  iffued  out,  againft  them  alfo,  Warrants  of 
Arrejl%  <■  . 

Every 
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pular,  the  Briffotins,  in  this  battle  of  vultures, 
left  every  day  a  feather  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle;  Having  loft  piece  by  piece  their  pal¬ 
try  outworks,  they  faw  the  citadel  of  their 
inviolability  carried  by  ftorm,  by  the  very 
fame  arms  with  which  they  had  attacked  the 
inviolability  of  the  King. 

This  diverfity  in  the  Revolution,  was  the 
refult,  as  were  the  preceding,  not  of  a  great 
and  hidden  coup  de  main .  but  of  a  thou  land 
detailed  preparations.  The  Jacobins  gnawed 
the  barricado,  which  they  were  afraid  of 
attacking  by  main  force.  During  the  feveral 
debates,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  Jeremiah- 
like  lamentations  of  Roland  the  dethroned  ; 

.  folemn 

Every  one  knows  that  the  AfTembly  unanlmoufly  pafled 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  attend  to  the  mafiacre  in  the  prifons.  Not  one  of  the 
conflituted  authorities  took  a  ftep  in  the  bufinefs:  but 
Roland ,  the  minifter  for  the  home  department,  wrote 
to  Santerre  on  the  4th  of  September,  that  is,  two  days  after 
the  com  pi  eat  perpetration  of  crimes  never  heard  of  in 
the  annals  of  human  wickednefs,  “  To  employ  the  whole 
force  which  the  law  had  put  Into  his  hands ,  for  the  protection 
* i  of  per  Jons  and  property 

The  length  of  this  note  will  be  juflified  by  the  necef- 
fity  of  undeceiving  thofe,  who  were  fo  indulgent  as  to 
fuppofe  that  the  authors  of  the  proceedings  on  the  10th 
of  Augufl ,  had  ail  iota  more  of  integrity,  than  their  ri¬ 
vals  of  the  2nd  of  September . 
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folemn  maffacres,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  2nd 
of  September,  were  legitimatized  ;  the  inva- 
fion  of  property  was  decreed  at  the  Club  of 
the  Jacobins,  by  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and 
by  the  Mountain  ;  the  forced  loans,  and  the 
conficications  were  carried  into  execution  ; 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  took  firm  root 
in  its  own  maffacres ;  Paris,  and  the  whole 
kingdom,  was  one  vaft  Slaughter -houfe  * ; 
indifereet  language  became  a  capital  crime, 
and  condudl,  in  itfelf  quite  indifferent,  re¬ 
bellion  ;  every  citizen,  who  was  not  a  Ja¬ 
cobin,  was  devoted  to  pillage,,  to  a  dun¬ 
geon,  or  to  death.  Special  Commiffioners 
were  fent  into  all  the  departments,  for  the 
purpofe  of  extermination  j.  Journeymen 

hangmen 

■  *■  In  the  original  the  word  is  Geomenie ,  alluding  to 
thofe  flairs  leading  down  to  the  Tiber ,  called  Scale?  Ge- 
maniep,  on  which  tyrannical  princes,  and  proferibing 
fa<51  ions,  expofed  to  public  ignominy,  the  bodies  of 
thofe  whom  they  had  murdered.  Thefe  bodies  were, 
after  a  time,  thrown  into  the  river.  The  word  is  un- 
tifual  and  harfh  in  the  French,  and  cannot  be  at  all 
rendered  into  Englifh.  Another,  fufficiently  exprellive 
of  the  Author’s  fenfe  is  fubftituted. 

f  The  department  and  the  judges  of  Ain,  having  re- 
prefented  to  them  that  tliey  could  not,  without  fome 
evidence,  put  to  death  a  crowd  of  Citizens  of  all  con¬ 
ditions  imprifoned  at  Bonrg ;  thefe  Commiflioners, 
gnafhing  their  teeth,  anfvvered — “  Eh  /  if  we  had  required 
evidence  yjhould  well  ave  condemned  Capet  ?’* 
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hangmen  filled  the  adminift ration,  and  had 

O' 

no  other  part  to  play  but  that  of  Mutes  in 
the  Affenibly.  In  a  word,  that  Affembly 
aflumed  the  charafter  of  roaring  tygers  broke 
loofe.  Never  did  the  Bicctre  exhibit  more 
of  abomination  and  horrors;  the  moft  pro¬ 
fligate  mifcreants  in  a  night-cellar  might 
have  palled  for  the  Roman  Senate  in  com- 
parifon  with  that  den  at  the  Thuillirie9, 
where  the  refufe  of  the  gallows  di&ated  de¬ 
crees  to  the  dregs  of  human  nature,  and 
where  buffoon  cannibals  challenged  each 
other  to  glaffes  of  blood 

Now  then  the  theory  of  revolutionary 
profeflbrs  is  in  full  praftice,  and  has  but  two 
more  cbftacles  to  fur  mount,  the  revolts 
within  the  kingdom,  and  the  War  from 
without ;  thefe  will  confirm  the  Republic  of 
Sans  Cullottcs ,  if  they  fliould  not  be  able  to 
give  it  its  death  blow  before  winter* 

*  44  Bring  a  glafs  of  blood,  to  Couthon,”  faid  lately, 
one  of  the  members  on  the  right  fide  of  the  hall, 
44  Bring  a  tub  of  patriotic  blood ,  for  a  bath ,  for  theje  gen~ 
44  tlemenf  replied  the  left  fide. 
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SECTION  IY. 
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i 

'Views  of  the  Republicans  in  the  prefent  PJrar  \ 

how  it.  regards  the  Revolution ;  Caufes  of 

Refft  ance . 

H  E  Revolution  and  the  War  are  infe- 
-*■  parable  ;  they  have  the  fame  origin  ;  all 
the  means  of  Revolutions  are  means  of  war  ; 
&nd  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  diffolve 
this  alliance,  if  the  principle  is  fuffefed  to 
«fcape. 

In  provoking  and  fpreading  fo  generally 
this  terrible  conflidh  the  Republicans  had 

'  A 

lix  obje&s,  all  in  correfpondence,  one  with 
the  other. 

To  confirm  the  French  Revolution,  and 
to  make  it  a  Revolution  in  all  civilized 
locieties; 

Not  to  leave  a  throne  {landing,  nor  any 
government  whatfoever,  which  refted  on 
any  other  foundation,  than  that  of  an  unli¬ 
mited  military,  aud  deliberative  democracy* 

\ 

To  level  all  diftindtions,  and  to  rob  all 
men  of  landed  eftates,  the  gentry,  after  the 

clergy, 
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clergy,  the  yeomanry  after  the  gentry,  the 
monied  men  after  the  yeomanry,  the  mer¬ 
chants  as  well  as  the  monied  men,  and  the 

ftock-holder  after  the  rperchant. 

*  ' 

To  crufh  the  land-owners  by  exceffive 
and  arbitrary  contributions,  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  arrived  for  violently  expelling  them 
from  their  patrimonies. 

'  /  •  * 

/ 

To  accomplifh  this,  by  giving  to  the 
Sans  Cullottes  exclufively,  the  fovereignty, 
the  power,  the  armies,  the  offices,  and  the 
treasuries  of  the  kingdom, 

Laftly,  to  incorporate  with  them  all  con-/ 
quered  countries,  by  realifmg  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  the  French  meafures;  to  feed  the 
War  by  plunder,  and  to  fupport  plunder  by 
the  War, 

The  famous  decrees  of  the  15th  and  30th 
of  December  laft,  decrees  which  containing 
the  recapitulation,  the  fyftem,  and  the  refuk 
of  the  Revolution,  bear  diredtly  on  thefe  fix 
elementary  objects.  From  them  Cambon  com- 
pofed  his  preliminary  difeourfe,  in  which  all 
difguife  was  thrown  afide.  Tranlported  witri 
admiration,  the  Affembly  eagerly  and  without 

Hz  delay 
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delay  difpatched  traders  in  liberty,  under  the 
name  of  Commiffioners  to  go,  and  fraternally 
to  fell  the  Rights  of  Man  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meufe 
and  the  Scheldt,  to  ftock-job  in  confifcations  ; 
and  after  making  the  people  pay  the  full 
price  of  the  independence  which  they  brought 
to  them,  then  fword  in  hand,  to  adjudge 
their  countries  to  France,  by  voluntary  re¬ 
unions.  ‘  p 

Although,  the  change  of  fortune  in  the 
Ipring  has  a  little  difordered  the  oeconomy  of 
this  philofophical  generofity,  yet  would  it 
be  a  great  miftake  to  fuppole  the  plan  to  be 
abandoned.  Foreign  armies  do  indeed  cramp 
its  operation  for  the  prefent,  but  its  Ipirit 
is  in  full  force.  Never  has  the  propofition  of 
evacuating  what  is  yet  in  their  hands  of 
the  conquered  country,  been  well  received 
in  the  Convention,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  on  their  very  firft  fuccefs  or 
after  a  treacherous  peace  of  four  and  twenty 
hours,  the  Cambons  will  again  make  their 
appearance,  with  the  Geyigis-kans  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal  focieties. 

If  the  two  fadtions  fhould  come  to  a  recoti- 
ciliation,  the  devaftation  of  foreign  countries 

would 
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would  be  the  pledge  of  their  re-union.  In  a ' 
letter  which  I  faw  by  accident,  Briffot  wrote 
as  follows,  toward  the  end  of  laft  year,  to 
one  of  his  military  minifters ;  “  We  muft 
“  Jet  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Europe ,  in 
that  alone  is  our  fafety.  Dumourier  can- 
“  not  fuit  us;  I  always  diftrufted  him. 
“  Miranda  is  the  General  for  us ;  he  under- 
ftands  the  revolutionary  power,  he  has 
“  courage,  lights,  &c”T 

To  pillage  and  plunder  either  at  home  or 
abroad  is  now  the  law,  the  very  condition 
of  exiftence  for  the  new  world  fprung  up 
from  the  dregs  and  filth  of  Paris.  Four 
thoufand  five  hundred  million  in  aflignats 
infeft  the  circulation,  and  they  will  amount 
to  five  thoufand  million  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Does  any  one  imagine,  that  the 
Revolutionifts  trouble  their  heads  about  their 
liquidation?  No  fuch  thing;  and  no  fuch 
liquidation  could  take  place  without  great 
prejudice  to  one  of  their  molt  effential  pro- 
jedfs  that  of  dividing  amongft  the  conquerors 
the  conquered  mortgage-lands,  and  to  pro¬ 
long  the  attachment  of  the  people,  by  ex¬ 
empting  them  from  all  taxes.  Thefe  two 
operations  require  that  a  portion  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Emigres,  and  of  others  yet  to 

be 
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be  confifcated  (hould  be  divided  between  the 
foldiers,  and  the  inferior  agents  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  This  has  been  already  energetically 
demanded  in  the  fedlions,  in  the  clubs,  and 
in  the  commune  of  Paris ;  and  the  Conven¬ 
tion  by  a  late  decree  has  already  fettled  the 
firft  lots.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  thus, 
ufurped,  will  ferve  for  the  eftate  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  its  produce  will  form  the  revenue 
of  the  Republic;  and  it  will  ftahd  in  the 
place  of  taxes,  which  are  no  more  to  be  pro- 
pofed,  to  an  armed  and  fovereign  people, 

v  In  the  mean  time,  they  will  live  on  new 
Allignats.  The  national  and  revolutionary 
expences  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Printer  of  this 
paper  money ;  by  calls  on  the  pocket  books, 
by  extortionary  tribunals,  and  upon  a  thou- 
fand  or  two  of  millions  borrowed  by  the 
perfuafion  of  th z  permanent  guillotine . 

But  how  is  the  public  to  be  relieved  from 
this  enormous  mafs  of  circulating  paper? 
One  of  the  fureft  and  moft  expeditious  me¬ 
thods  is,  to  puth  it  out  of  the  kingdom,  to 
enlarge  the  wound  in  order  to  its  cure,  and 
to  pump  out  of  foreign  countries  their  gold 
and  filver,  by  a  compulfory  exchange  for 
feraps  of  brown  paper,  fcrawled  over  with  the 
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Cap  of  Liberty.  Many  governments  have 
to  reproach  themfelves  for  having  affifted 
this  Cofmopolitan  fpeculation,  by  the  tole¬ 
ration.  which  they  gave,  and  which  fome 
ft  ill  prefift  in  giving  to  a  traffic  in  affignats. 
It  is  dear  and  manifeft  that  unlefs  the  courfe 
of  exchange  fhould  be  reduced  almoft  to  no- 
thing,  affignats  will  ferve  as  a  fpunge,  and 
fuck  up  imperceptibly  all  the  Ipecie  of  Europe. 

As  Mammon,  in  Paradife  Loft,  has  his 
eyes  always  fixed  on  the  golden  pavement 
of  Heaven,  the  Convention  have  always 
their  fangs  ready  to  feize  on  the  public  re¬ 
venues,  and  private  fortunes  in  all  foreign 
nations. 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  War, 
founded  on  fuch  motives.  Let  every  one 
then  fairly  put  the  queftion  to  himfelf,  whe¬ 
ther  in  common  prudence,  it  ought  to  be 
carried  on  by  halves ;  if  to  talk  of  peace  or 
compofition  is  not  blafphemy  againft  civil 
fociety,  and  if  to  enter  into  treaty  with  this 
hydra,  before  his  heads  are  cut  off,  is  not 
to  deliver  up  to  the  monfter  every  man  of 
property  throughout  Europe 

But 

.  >  , 

4  *  This  is  by  no  means  an  hyperbole.  The  indolent 
who  read  not  at  all,  or  who  read  to  mifunderfiand,  and 
then  forget  what  they  read,  conhder  every  one  who 
ws  them  their  danger,  as^given  to  exaggeration.  The 
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But  I  hear  it  repeated  every  day,— “  Thefe 
“  wild  and  extravagant  expedients,  will  be 
6C  their  dwn  deftru&ion ;  they  overturn  the 
tc  public  oeconomy,  ruin  the  Rate,  and  dry 
u  up  all  the  fources  of  public  wealth”. 

Ah!  what  is  the  public  welfare,  (  I  an- 
fwer)  to  an  Affembly,  not  one  member  of 
which  is  at  all  refponfible  for  it ;  which  fees 
their  country  only  in  the  hall  in  whidh  they 
fit ;  which  is  a  faction  and  not  a  govern¬ 
ment!  They  have  but  one  objedl  of  pur- 
fuit,  and  that  is  to  fupport  the  Revolution' 
why  fhould  we  objeft  to  them  thofe  cala¬ 
mities, 

•  i 

i  •  • 

ruling  doftrine  of  the  Jacobins  who  govern  the  Conven¬ 
tion  is,  that  all  the  land  is  in  common,  and  national 

_  ^  ■  i  , 

property.  This  principle  is  repeated  every  day,  by  every 
public  declaimer  in  the  capital.  When  it  was  propofed 
to  exempt  veflels  belonging  to  Amilerdam  from  feizure, 
as  the  property  of  Patriots,  Boyer  Fonfrede ,  one  of  the 
moll  powerful  chiefs,  objc&ed,  on  this  ground — That 
the  Citizens  of  Amilerdam,  being  in  eafy  circumjianccs , 
they  could  not  be  conlidered  as  Sans  Cullottes ;  that  the 
Sans  Cidloltes  did  not  fit  out  'any  Ihips,  and  that  the 
Sans  Cullottes  alone  were  worthy  of  favour. 

Clavierre ,  the  moll  wicked  and  moll  artful  of  thefe 
dellroyers,  who  was  Minzller  laffc  O&ober,  did  at  that 
time  propofe  to  Gen.  Montefqueiou,  to  employ  the  army 
of  the  Var  to  extort  from  the  Genoefe  a  forced  loan  of, 
thirty  millions  in  fpecie  at  four  per  cent,  and  to  perform 
a  fimilar  operation,  by  the  army  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
States  of  Berne  and  Geneva. 
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Unities,  in  which  they  find  their  refources, 
or  the  ravages,  which  furnifli  them  materials 
to  make  props  for  anarchy  ? 

A  year,  however,  has  nearly  elapfed  in 
the  midfi:  of  battles,  and  as  yet  there  is  not 
the  leaft  diminution  in  the  refiftance.  The 
houfe  is  indeed  fomewhat  (hattered  by  the 
violence  of  the  (hacks,  but  the  columns, 
though  tottering,  ftill  remain  on  their  pede- 
ftals.  Not  one  fortified  town  has  voluntarily 
opened  its  gates;  not  a  regiment  has  aban¬ 
doned  its  colours;  not  an  army  gives  up 
the  field  of  battle,  without  difputing  it  mod 
•  obftinately ;  the  fhouts  of  royalty  have  not 
yet  parted  the  lower  Loire;  fanaticifm  nou- 
ri(hes  itfelf  on  calamities ;  foldiers  die,  others 
take  their  place;  there  is  no  appearance  of 
terror,  of  wearinefs,  or  of  the  leaft  return 
to  the  better  way  of  thinking. 

Such  are  the  difcourfes  which,  parting  from 
the  talk  of  private  company  find  their  way 
to  camps,  and  from  camps  into  the  cabinets 
of  princes.  Their  influence  produces  eiiefts 
too  ftrongly  marked,  not  to  make  it  worth 
our  while  to  examinee  the  caufes  of  fuch  un¬ 
conquerable  refiftance. 


I 
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Thefe  caufes  may  all  be  detailed  in  a  Angle 
line.  This  phenomenon  ariles  chiefly  from 
that  inattention ,  which  did  not  forefee ,  that 
the  refources  of  a  Revolution,  neceffarily 
exceed  thofe  of  mere  common  War. 

One  inftantly  perceives,  that  befides  thofe 
means  which  all  the  powers  have  in  com¬ 
mon,  fuch  as,  cannon,  foldiers,  and  money, 
or  fomething  which  anfwers  as  money,  the 
Convention  at  Paris  has  ranged  under  its 
orders,  and  with  a  (kill  equal  to  its  fruitful- 
nefs,  all  the  delufion  of  opinion,  the  energy 
Ipringing  from  enthufiafm,  the  fafcinating 
powers  of  the  pen  and  of  the  tongue ;  the  paf- 
fions  which  have  the  ftrongeft  a61ion  in  the 
human  bfeaft,  the  cupidity  of  command, 
and  the  diflike  of  obedience;  intereft  and 
vanity;  the  love  of  flattery  and  of  refpeft, 
the  habit  of  independence,  and  the  certainty 
of  impunity. 

It  is  by  alternately  availing  themfelves  of 
thefe  prime  movers,  that  ufurpers,  without 
fortune,  without  extraordinary  talents,  and 
exciting  horror  and  difguft  by  their  crimes, 
have  been  able  to  fummon  to  their  defence 
fuch  bodies  of  blind  profligates,  and  furious 
fools.  It  is  thus  that ,  though  abandoned  by 

its 
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its  firft  profelytes,  fiirrounded  by  ruin  and 
misfortune,  and  attacked  by  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  the  Revolution  ftands 
eredt,  in  its  bath  of  blood. 

No  defpotic  prince  could  have  had  autho¬ 
rity  fufficient  to  fupport  the  baniftiment  of 
fpecie,  and  the  manufadture  of  Affignats. 
But  the  Convention  has  at  this  day  eftablfthed 
the  currency  of  its  paper  upon  neceffity. 
The  depreciation  of  this  paper  muft  foon 
lead  to  a  cataftrophe,  by  the  immoderate 
price,  to  which  all  articles  of  confump- 
tion  muft  be  raifed;  but  we  may  fee  that 
already,  the  Revolutionifts  think  of  turning 
fuch  an  end  to  their  benefit,  by  giving  up 
the  landed  property  to  general  pillage. 

However  it  may  be  hereafter,  it  is  evident 
for  the  prefent,  that  he  who  maintains  the 
War  with  fpecie,  is  much  weaker  in  that 
refpedt,  than  he  is,  who  carries  it  on  with 
a  paper  money,  the  quantity  of  which  has  no 
limit  but  his  own  pleafure. 

Nor  is  the  advantage  lefs  both  for  attack 
and  defence,  which  ariles  from  the  univer- 
fal  inliftment  of  the  inhabitants,  whofe  fana- 
tacifm  and  whofe  wants  have  tied  their  fate 

I  2  tO 
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to  that  of  the  Revolution,  over  regular  ar¬ 
mies  brought  two  or  three  hundred  leagues 

o  o 

from  their  homes,  with  the  immenfe  appa¬ 
ratus  and  train  by  which  they  are  attended 
with  whom  any  confiderable  misfortune 
would  be  nearly  romedilefs,  and  whofe  lea¬ 
ders  cannot  truft  any  thing  to  chance,  nor 
a£t  upon  contingencies,  not  forefeen  in  their 
inftrudtions. 

When  the  Convention  made  that  decree, 
worthy  of  Xerxes,  by  which  was  ordered  an 
immediate  and  extraordinary  levy  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  men,  we  laughed  con- 
temp  tuoufly,  and  were  j  uftified  in  that  con¬ 
tempt  by  reafon.  However,  this  fubfidiary 
army  was  to  a  great  degree  adhially  embo¬ 
died,  in  the  midft  of  ineffediual  murmurs 
and  impotent  difcontents. 

In  addition  to  ten  armies  on  the  Frontiers, 
we  fee  a  new  one  fprung  up  in  the  revolted 
Provinces,  one  of  ofRoyalifts  in  the  Weft, 
and  one  under  the  orders  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  the  interior. 

Thefe  natural  forces,  and  this  building 
of  paper,  which  ftands  on  a  volcano,  would 
neverthelefs,  have  funk  under  the  weight 
of  difficulties,  were  it  not  for  the  perfe- 
verance  of  the  leaders,  in  feconding  the 

moral 
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moral  caufes  of  their  dominion.  The  moil 
terrible  War  which  they  wage  againft  their 
enemies  confifts  in  this ;  that  they  oppofe  moft 
extravagant  fentiments,  to  mealures  which  tend 
to  make  them  ftill  more  wildly  extravagant. 


The  events,  for  two  years  paft,  have  en¬ 
abled  thorn  to  deliver  the  people  from  all 
dread  of  Foreigners.  It  was  much  eafier  to 
let  this  powerful  Spring  run  down,  than  it 
is  now  to  wind  it  up  again. 

■  -  ■  *  i 

When  the  nation  faw  foreign  Governments 
treated  with  the  moft  unbounded  and  con¬ 
temptuous  infolence  in  the  Affembly,  in  the 
Clubs,  and  in  millions  of  writings,  with  the 
moft  per  fed!  impunity  ;  when  it  (aw  that  a  le- 
giflative  affembly  was  endured,  where  fovereign 
by  name,  for  two  years  together,  received 
the  moft  cruel  and  outrageous  affronts ;  when 
troops  of  regicides  openly  embodied  and  dis¬ 
ciplined,  did  not  draw  a  Angle  foldier  from 
his  barracks  in  any  country  of  Europe  ;  when 
it  was  clearly  feen  that  French  newfpapers 
were  become  the  foie  arbiters  of  peace  and 
war,  and  that  they  had  caught  all  the  powers 
now  waging  war  quite  unprovided,  to  begin 
with  the  Emperor  and  England,  and  ending 

with  the  Prince  of  Deux-Ponts ;  when  they 

•  /• 
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faw  the  firfh  campaign  clofe  with  the  moft 
unexpe&ed  and  rapid  conquefts  and  that  after 
the  lofs  of  thefe  conquefts, 4  three  months 
were  wafted  before  the  Frontier  was  even 
attempted  to  be  attacked  ;  when  all  this  was 
feen,  the  people  loft  not  dread  only,  but  even 

the  flighted:  refpedt  for  the  foreign  armies. 

#  * 

The  Convention  and  the  Clubs  carefully 
nourifhed  thefe  difpofitions.  It  is  a  faft  be¬ 
yond  contradi&ion,  that  for  ten  months  paft, 
not  a  Royalift  has  conceived  the  fmalleft  hope, 
nor  a  Republican  the  flighteft  alarm,  from  the 
War. 

* 

-  v 

A  camp  or  two  carried ;  two  or  three 
towns  taken,  have  done  little  to  leffen  this 
fecurity.  Former  experience  has  made  thefe 
Ioffes  to  be  confidered  as  of  little  confequence; 
this,  and  the  time  which  has  hitherto  con- 
ftantly  been  fpent  between  every  fticcefs  of 
the  enemy,  and  any  prefling  and  vigorous 
operation  by  them,  have  been  fo  many  caufes 
of  allaying  their  terrors,  and  lulling  reflec- 
tion  to  fleep,  and  thus  confirming  that  con¬ 
fidence  by  which  they  are  infpired.  They 
know  little  of  the  people,  of  a  people  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  fovereignty,  and  above  all, 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  who  think  they  can 

. .  . ‘  '  "  ‘  be 
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be  intimidated  by  armies  waging  war,  at  an 
hundred  leagues  diftance  !  Out  their  own 
circumference,  efpecially  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  war  is  hard- 
ly  credited.  Neither  the  Convention,  nor 
the  Clubs,  nor  the  Coffee-houfes,  nor  even 
the  Populace  have  thought  them  .worth  their 
notice,  for  thefe  three  months  paft.  Intereft 
in  the  War  does  not  pafs  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  office  of  the  Minifter  immediately 
charged  with  it  ;  and  if  the  factions  at  all 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  Frontier,  it  is  merely 
to  difmifs  from  their  commands,  and  to  hang 
thofe  Generals,  into  whofe  places,  this  or 
that  cabal  wiffi  to  thruft  their  own  creatures. 

The  Coalition  of  the  foreign  powers  has 
become  general,  merely  by  the  hoftilities  of 
the  Republic  affedting  one  after  the  other ; 
the  acceffions  to  this  Coalition  being  gradual 
and  fucceffive,  have  but  flighty  affedled  thofe, 
who  would  have  been  difmayed  and  thunder- 
ftruck,  by  the  rapid  and  unanimous  rifiilg 
of  all  Europe.  The  number  of  their  enemies 
has  become  habitual  to  their  thoughts.  After 
having:  feen  thofe  enemies  one  after  another 

o  . 

floating  and  undivided,  and  for  a  long  time 
ufing  the  managements  of  neutrality  with  the 

Revolution,  a  perfuafion  prevailed,  that  the 

league 
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league  of  the  coalefced  powers  was  not  form¬ 
ed  on  a  common  intereft,  or  a  uniform  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  that  this  forced  union  would  have 
no  folidity. 

This  opinion  had  fhot  its  foots  very  deep* 
The  popular  opinion,  that  there  was  a  pro- 
je£t  for  the  difmemberment  of  France ;  the 
indifference  fhown  for  the  fate  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  almoft  immediate  mix¬ 
ture  of  negotiation  with  the  operations  of 
War,  has  greatly  ftrengthened  that  opinion. 
Perfuaded  that  this  league  of  all  the  European 
powers,  had  interefts  and  views  quite  diftinft 
from  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  monarchy, 
thofe  by  whom  that  monarchy  was  fubverted, 
have  placed  their  taflic  in  the  appearance  of 
a  fixed  confidence,  which  would  prefently 
lead  them  to  a  peace. 

A  joint  declaration  of  the  Allied  Powers,. 
$vhich,  whilft  it  would  have  proved  the 
unity  of  their  intentions,  would  have  made 
their  objeft  with  its  extent  manifeft,  might 
perhaps  have  weakened  thofe  delufions ;  unde¬ 
ceived  thofe  of  all  parties  who  dealt  in  exag¬ 
gerations,  afforded  a  ponit  round  which  might 
rally  all  yet  undetermined  to  refift,  and  fhew 
to  the  fupporters  of  the  prefent  confufions, 
\n  a  clear  light,  their  inevitable  fituation. 

But 
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But  thefe  are  not,  by  many,  all  the  caufes 
which  to  this  moment  have  rendered  the 
War  ineffectual  againft  the  Revolution. 

Let  a  juft  eftimate  be  made  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  force  which  its  defenders  derive  from 
the  ties  of  a  common  country  by  which  they 
are  bound  together;  from  that  great  coun¬ 
cil  which  has  united  in  itfelf  all  the  powers 
of  the  ftate,  and  contains  in  it,  the  hotteft 
heads,  and  the  moft  wicked  hearts ;  which  - 
debates  and  decides  in  the  prefence  of  the 
mob;  which  dogmatizes  and  decrees,  and 
is  at  once  the  inftruclor  and  legiflator  or 
the  nation.  - 

% 

* 

Let  us  attend  to  the  prodigious  effect  of 
the  clubs  ;  thofe  fenates,  who  have  a  com¬ 
mon  center,  with  the  national  fenate,  who 
Ipread  every  where  its  fury,  its  character, 
and  its  decifions,  and  ferve  it  as  arms  to 
embrace  and  gather  to  it  the  public  opinion. 

The  ravages  of  the  prefs,  which  keep 
mens  minds  in  convuhive  agitations,  and 
which  raife  a  burning  rampart  between  truth 
and  the  people. 

Popular  dodtrines,  delivered  by  ambula¬ 
tory  orators,  who  enflame  or  allay  enthu- 

K  '  fiaftrn 
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fiafm,  who  obtain  facrifices  even  from  thofe 
who  appear  to  have  nothing  to  offer  up; 
who  read  lefilures  upon  the  declamations, 
the  monitories,  the  proclamations  of  the 
affembly,  and  keep  up  that  conftitutional 
fever,  the  fits  of  which  produce  at  will, 
now  a  malfacre,  now  an  army. 

The  ferment  raifed  in  the  imagination, 
by  folemn  feafts,-  whole  atrocious  buffoon- 
ries  can  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the 
eftefil  they  produce,  and  thofe  cannibal  fongs 
to  whole  tunes,  Dumourier  led  on  to  bat¬ 
tle  and  to  viblory  thole  battalions  almoft 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  batteries  of  Gemmappe. 

Think  what  may  be  effected  by  Atheifls 
vomited  out  by  the  fcum  of  fociety,  and 
Lords  of  fuch  an  empire  as  France,  peo¬ 
pling,  at  their  pleafure,  the  ftreets  with 
affafiins,  our  fire  lides  with  informers;  with 
one  hand  opening  the  prifons,  and  with  the 
other,  the  coffers  of  the  ftate;  no  longer 
putting  any  bounds  to  rewards  or  to  pnnilh- 
ments ;  fquandering  men  and  money  as  the 
duff  ;  oppoiing  to  the  calm  combination  of 
their  enemies,  a  ceafqlefs  ardor,  an  atteiw 
tion  indefatigable  to  profit  by  the  (lighted: 
circumftances,  and  a  tenacity  of  prepoffelfion 

•which 
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which  does  not  allow  one  hour  of  relaxa- 

i 

tion,  or  cool  reflexion. 

r  .  .  '  v 

Obferve  well  the  efifedt  of  that  artificial 
courage,  which  never  betrays  a  moment  of 
fear  nor  indecifion,  nor  even  of  doubt  of 
the  public  fafety;  which  declares  War  againft 
Spain,  the  very  day  after  they  had  declared 
War  againft  Great  Britain;  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  irrefolute,  intimidates  the  difcon- 
tented,  draws  to  it  the  enthufiafts,  whilft 
there  is  no  port  allured  either  within  or 
without,  for  any  penitent  Revolutionift,  who 
may  refufe  to  aifift  in  the  working  of  the  fhip. 

It  is  no  longer  a  feafon  for  diftimulation ! 
Why  fhould  we  be  furprized  at  the  refiftance 
which  is  found,  when  we  place  in  our  view,  by 
the  fide  of  fuch  an  ufe  of  times  and  things,  of 
fentiment  and  of  conjunctures,  an  unim- 
paftloned  War;  a  War  flow  and  progreffive, 
in  the  midft  of  events  always  unforefee  n  and 
unthought  of;  a  War  which  will  not  em¬ 
ploy  the  moral  refources;  a  circumftantial 
War  of  detail,  which  will  be  condudled  by 
wifdom  and  valour,  with  fcientific  ability, 
but  without  the  leaft  reference  to  the  per¬ 
petual  vicilfitudes  in  the  internal  ftate  of 
the  kingdom? 

K  % 
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■  S  E  C  T  I  O  N  V. 

* 

Other  Caufes  aj  Ref  fiance ,  flowing  from  the 
Spirit  of  the  Revolution . 

A  FTER  having  pointed  out  the  principles 
refulting  from  the  nature  itfelf  of  the 
War,  which  weaken  its  efficacy;  after  hav¬ 
ing  fhewn  the  probability,  that  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  infpire  the  fadtious  with  terror,  nor  the 
Royalifts  with  confidence;  nor  hold  out  any 
hope  of  fecurity  to  that  immenfe  multitude 
of  undeceived  middle  men  who  look  for  a 
deliverer;  it  remains  for  us  to  develope  the 
caufes  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  which  concur  in  producing  the 
fame  effedts. 

But  this  pidture,  would  be  the  hiftory  of 
four  years,  and  cannot  be  finiffied  in  a  few 
leaves  ;  I  muf};  therefore  confine  myfelf 
merely  to  m^ke  a  fketch  of  fome  of  its 
features. 

4  •  *.*  ' '  •  ••  .  *v  w  ■!  .  / 
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The  minds  of  men  are  attached  to  the 
exifting  fubverfion  by  two  kinds  of  bands. 
Some  are  attached  by  local  or  perfonal 

interefts. 
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interefts,  or  by  the  interefts  of  fome  clafs 
of  individuals.  The  others,  with  more  en¬ 
larged  views,  by  the  public  fpirit  which  has 
produced  the  Revolution.  If,  inftead  of 
conciliating  fome  of  thefe  interefts  or  feel¬ 
ings;  if,  inftead  of  fetting  them  to  fight 
each  other,  the  attack  is  made  upon  them 
both  conjoined,  can  one  be  furprized  at  the 
obftinacy  of  their  unanimous  oppofition? 

To  give  an  inftance;— the  revolutionary 
armies  confift  of  three  defcriptions  of  men: 
of  the  National  Guards  who  are  ftationary, 
and  who  have  an  intenbft  in  the  return  of 
peace  and  good  order;  the  Volunteers, 
whofe  licentious  diftblutenefs,  requires  anar¬ 
chy,  war  and  rapine ;  and  of  the  T  roops 
of  the  Line,  who  are  tied  to  their  condition 
by  duty  and  by  neceftity. 

As  to  the  Volunteers,  they  will  remain 
devoted  to  anarchy,  to  the  very  laft  extre¬ 
mity,  as  to  the  protestor  of  their  debau-? 
cheries.  To  them,  all  kind  of  regulation  is 
horrible.  It  was  at  them  that  Ciiftine ,  fuch 
as  Cujilne  is,  found  himfelf  compelled  to 
point  a  fpecial  criminal  law,  againft  Rapes . 
We  fliould  deceive  ourfelves  in  at  all  hop¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  under  any  mode  of 

fubordination. 
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fubordination,  either  by  any  fenfe  of  glory, 
or  of  gratitude.  The  experiment  made  by 
Dumourier ,  leaves  this  no  longer  matter 
of  opinion,  but  of  certainty. 

Affuredly,  neither  the  dome  flic  national 
guards,  nor  the  troops  of  the  line,  have 
the  fame  motives  to  fpill  their  blood  for  the 
mifcreants  whom  they  ferve.  Equity  obliges 
me  to  fay,  that  during  the  incurfions  of  the 
lafl  autumn  and  winter,  far  from  permit¬ 
ting,  the  foldiers  of  the  line  have  often  re- 
preffed  and  punifhed  outrage  and  robbery. 
A  great  number  of  officers,  even  of  the 
new  creation,  detcft  the  Republic.  But 
how  fhall  thefe  regiments  get  loofe  from  it  ? 
They  muff  continue  in  its  fervice,  under 
pain  of  death ;  for  if  they  abandon  it,  all 
avenues  of  efcape  are  barred  againft  them. 
They  are  placed  between  infamy  and  indi- 

are  offered  honours, 

;  abroad,  utter  ruin 
and  wretchednefs.  I  might  add  to  this,  that 
there  yet  remains  a  leaven  of  honour  in  the 
French  foldiery,  amidft  the  licentious  opi¬ 
nions  by  which  their  military  principles  have 
been  perverted,  which  urges  them  on  to 
the  attack  of  an  enemy  who  is  a  foreigner, 
and  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  ignorance 

of 


gence.  At  home  they 
diftindlions  and  rewards 
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of  the  determinate  objedt  of  the  hoftility. 
The  influence  of  this  fentiment  will  not  be 
difputed,  when  it  is  recolledted  that  in  the 
War  in  La  Vendee ,  the  troops  of  the  line 
have  frequently  joined  the  Royalifts,  or  have 
refilled  to  fight. 

Travel  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
ftudy  the  charadter  of  the  oppofition  which 
is  given  to  the  Counter-Revolution;  a  word 
which  implying  the  abiolute  re-eftabhlhmenfc 
of  whatever  has  been  changed  or  abolilhed, 
ought  to  have  been  prolcribed  at  lead:  by  , 
prudence,  and  which,  having  become  the 
watch  word  of  fanatacifm,  has  given  more 
nerve  to  the  Revolution,  than  the  three- 
coloured  cockade. 

You  will  find  the  holders  of  Ajjignats , 
deceived  by  the  happily  infignificant  menaces 
of  uninformed  Royalifts,  fallely  perfuaded 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  paper  money  would 
be  fealed,  the  very  day  that  the  fovereignty 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  Ihould  relume 

i  y 

the  guardianship  of  property;  and  therefore 
preferring  that  difafter  which  leads  to  their 
ruin  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  or  two,  to  that 
calamity  which  would  accomplilh  it  in  an, 
inftant. 


You 
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You  will  find  thole  who  have  got  hold 
'  of  the  goods  of  the  church,  dreading  refti- 
tution  without  indemnity,  unite  themfelves 
to  the  fears,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Affig- 
nat-holders. 

Here,  whole  provinces,  to  whom  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  antient  government,  perpetually 
called  for,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  thole 
who  demand  it  without  modifications,  pre- 
lehts  the  frightful  fpeftre  of  the  Gabellc 
in  all  its  horrors.  There,  this  image  con- 
nedts  itfelf  with  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
Aides ,  an  objedi  no  lefs  of  execration  than 
the  Gab e lie.  For  Franck- comply  the  Coun¬ 
ter-revolution  is  but  another  name  for  the 
refurredlion  of  the  tenures  by  main-morte. 

m  * 
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Obferve  afterwards,  what  impreffions  have 

„  been  generally  made  on  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  by  the  inftitutions  of  the 
fir  ft  Affembly.  Make  fome  calculation  of 
the  impulfe  which  the  national  charadter 
has  received  from  the  vaft  lottery  of  fortune 
for  the  people  to  game  in ;  promotions 
without  juft  pretenfions,  fuccefs  without  ta¬ 
lents,  deifications  after  death  without  any 
kind  merit,  aud  innumerable  offices  diftri- 
buted  by  the  people  collediively,  and  re- 

cieved 
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ceived  by  the  people  individually.  Bring 
to  account  that  univerfal  change  which  reverf- 
ing  all  fituations,  one  after  the  other,  has 
caufed  all  authority  to  fall  into  the  hands  oi 
men  of  no  defcribeable  condition ;  which  has 
placed  the  command  of  armies  in  the  filth  of 
the  fuburbs,  Miniftry  in  the  intriguers  of 
Grub-Street,  and  the  reprefentation  of  the 
people  in  the  hands  of  afiaffins. 

Think  how  much  the  hidden  elevation  of 
fo  many  fuccefsful  adventurers  of  the  lowefl 
orders,  of  functionaries,  of  eleftors,  of  vef- 
try  men,  of  public  murderers,  of  the  agents 
of  anarchy,  letting  the  whole  kingdom  to 
pillage,  and  ufing  the  Revolution  as  a  ga¬ 
ming-table,  muft  have  univerfallv  fnread 
the  fpirit  of  emulation  and  avarice.  By 
every  head  cut  oft,  two  fortunes  are  made, 
that  of  the  affaffin,  and  that  of  his  employer. 

:  Set  its  juft  value  too  on  that  fanatacifm 
of  vanity  fet  in  a  fiame  by  fuccefsful  am¬ 
bition;  the  perfonal  importance  felt  by  each 
individual,  and  the  perpetual  fhiftings  of 
power  and  command. 

Afk  the  porter  in  the  ftreet,  who  was 
formerly  fqueezed  between  the  coach  wheel 

L  and 
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and  the  wall,  if  he  is  forry  that  the  coach 
and  he  who  rode  in  it,  are  both  vanifhed. 
Afk  that  crowd  of  debtors  who  have  caul- 
ed  their  creditors  to  be  affaffinated;  alk  the 
troops  of  abandoned  women,  whole  Civifm 
to  day  frauds  inftead  of  virtue;  put  the 
qucilion  to  all  thofe  of  ruined  fortunes^  who 
re-eftabliih  themfelves  by  rapine;  to  the 
multitude  who  from  humilation  have  paffed 

to  infolence -alk  from  all  thefe,  if  a  Saint 

\ 

Bartholomew^  every  month,,  would  diiguft 
them  with  anarchy. 

Make  an  eftimate  of  the  effedts  of  that 
independence  which  manifefts  itfelf  even  in 
occafional  revolts  againft  the  Revolution; 
and  thofe  of  that  prefumption,  as  infinite, 
and  incomprehenfible  as  is  eternity,  which 
fets  the  leal  of  perfedtion  on  every  ablurdity; 
which  is  blind  to  all  danger;  which  never 
even  fufpedls  itfelf  fallible,  and  which  would 
think  itfelf  difhonoured  if  it  ceafed  to  be 
irrational 

\  * 

Laftly, 

V 

*  Prefumption  has  been,  and  is  kill  one  of  the  hinges 
on  which  the  Revolution  turns.  I  mufl  allow  myfelf  to 
give  two  or  three  inftances  — 

The  collection  of  papers  found  in  the  Iron  Clofet  in 
the  Thuilliries,  and  which  have  beeh  printed  ;  a  collec¬ 
tion  publifhed  by  impudence  or  folly,  to  demonftrate 
the  King’s  fcrupulous  fidelity  to  the  Confiitution,  con- 
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-Daftly,  do  not  deceive  vourfelves  as  to 
the  decree  of  hatred  which  even  the  de- 
ferters  from  the  Revolution  bear  to  every 
thine  that  can  briilg  back  the  antient  mo- 
narchv,  its  inftruments  and  its  accomplices. 
Do  not  forget,  that  though  the  multitude 
both  in  towns  and  in  the  country,  have 

tains  a  Letter  written  to  the  King  by  a  man,  formerly  in 
the  Navy,  of  the  name  of  Rouyer ,  who  was  conflituted 
a  Legiflatorin  1791,  and  was  a  Conflituting  Legiiiator  in 
1792  ;  and  always  a  mod;  brutal  Jacobin.  This  gentle¬ 
man  defires  the  King  to  take  him  for  his  Tvliniiter,  on  the 
17th  of  March  1792,,  and  fays  in  his  Letter  4’  I  na\e 
“  taken  a  careful  view,  and  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of 

affairs ;  and  have  fore  fee  n  every  thing  that  may  or 
“  can  happen.  For  the  execution  of  my  noble  plans, 
•«  I  afk  nothing  more  than  the  direction  of  the  powers 
4t  and  authority  with  which  the  laws  has  entrufted  you. 
44  I  know  the  dangers  which  I  am  to  face.  Weaknefs 
44  numbers  them  up,  but  genius  vanquifhes  them.  I 
44  have  considered  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and  I  am 
44  Ture  I  fhall  force  them  all  to  fue  for  peace.” 

I  know  not  what  he  was,  but  a  man,  called  Naillac , 
fentby  the  Convention  to  Genoa,  in  his  Speech  to  the 
Doge,  on  the  26th  of  December  laid,  faid — 44  The  Re- 
44  public  of  France  will  be  an  example  of  public  pertec- 
44  tion  Humanity  is  neareft  and  dearefi  to  her  heart,  and 
44  fbe  does  not  refufe  to  aflociate  the  neighbouring  coun- 

44  tries  to  her  happinefs.” - In  this  ftile  it  was  that 

Genfonne  faid  in  the  Affembly,  on  the  14th  of  March,— 
44  In  a  little  time,  they,  who  dijdained  fubmiffion  to  the 
44  /over eignty  of  the  French  nation,  will  fall  on  their  knees 
44  before  the  favor  eignty  of  the  worldF 

•'La 
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their  vexations,  yet  they  have  alfo  their 
enjoyments.  Forget  not  that  the  unfkil- 
fulnefs  with  which  the  reftoration  of  the 
primitive  order  of  government  has  been 
offered  to  them,  without  change  or  foften- 
ing,  hardens  the  heart  againft  Royalty,  fixes 
wavering  opinions,  {hatches  from  the  good 
the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  raifes  legions  for  the  fervice  of  the  bafe 
and  profligate. 

No  fooner  had  fome  rafh  and  hot-headed 
people  from  abroad,  fufficiently  fenfible  to 
atrocious  injuries,  but  ill  informed  as  to 
the  interefts  of  their  party,  pronounced  the 
terrible  fentence  of  “  all  or  nothing but 
they  taught  their  enemies  the  fame  war- 
hoops;  they  taught  it  even  to  thofe  who 
had  ceafed  to  be  their  enemies,  and  who 
had  nothing  held  up  to  them  but  implacable 
revenge,  or  unavailing  repentance. 

I  have  before  me,  one  of  thofe  publica¬ 
tions,  in  which  complaints  fupply  the  place 
of  argument,  and  inveftive  is  fubftituted  for 
redrefs  *.  If  the  charms  of  genius  and  fine 
writing  could  reftore  the  monarchy,  this 
pamphlet  would  have  fulfilled  the  intentions 

of 
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of  its  author.  But  a  defe&ive  judgment  has 
hurried  him,  unknown  to  himlelf,  into  the 
views  of  the  Republicans.  Every  one  would 
have  liftened  attentively  to  a  writer  who 
had  fatisfied  himfelf  with  effacing  the  fan- 
taftic  pictures  which  had  been  made  of  the 
old  government,  and  with  demonftrating  that 

the  old  Government,  though  too  variable  and 

O  7  O 

arbitrary,  became  daily  lets  abfolute ;  that  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  was  a  reign  of  great 
moderation  and  lenity;  that  in  no  country 
have  minifters  lets  ventured  on  a£ls  of  high 
authority,  than  in  general  did  the  minifters 
of  this  Prince,  who  was  filled  with  defire 
for  the  public  good,  with  mildnefs,  and  with 
refpect  for  the  laws  ;  and  laftly,  had  fhewn, 
that  a  fatal  want  of  fteadinefs  had  enervated 
the  operations  of  government ;  and  that 
perfonal  interefts,  or  the  interefts  of  claffes 
of  men,  having  too  often  fuccefsfully  op- 
pofed  authority,  this  relaxation  prepared  the 
overthrow  of  all  authority.  No  informed 
man  would  have  contefted  thefe  well-known 
truths,  wrhich  would  have  placed  in  the 
cleareft  light,  the  abominable  nature  of  the 
exifting  Revolution. 

But  whilft  the  real  fault  was,  that  the 
monarch  did  not  hold  fufftciently  faft  his 

lawful 
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lawful  authority,  this  author  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  his  error  lay  in  not 
ftraining  it  to  abufe;  he  takes  the  violent 
exceffes  of  government  for  its  refources,  and 
from  the  depths  of  his  retirement  in  Ger¬ 
many,  he  propofes  thefe  his  maxims  as  the 
means  of  pacifying  and  difarming  a  nation, 
whole  efforts  balance  thofe  of  all  Europe  ; 
and  whole  fanatacifm  is  hardly  fatisfied  by 
the  moft  licentious  liberty. 

I  proteft,  in  the  name  of  all  true  Royal- 
ills  *,  againft  a  declaration  like  this,  whole 
publication  in  France  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  lofs  of  two  battles;  which  would 
make  the  Revolution  immortal,  and  would 
oppofe  more  difficulties,  and  create  more 
danger  to  the  allied  powers  than  all  the  Re¬ 
gicide  Clubs. 

It 

*  I  have  fpoken  in  their  name  more  than  once,  and 
they  have  never  difavowed  me.  Though  a  Foreigner,  * 
and  born  uuder  a  Republican  Government,  1  have  ac¬ 
quired,  by  four  years  fpent  without  any  reafonable  cer¬ 
tainty  at  going  to  bed,  that  I  Ibould  awake  to  liberty  or 
fo  life ;  at  the  coll  of  three  arrefts  of  my  perfon,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  denunciations,  of  the  feal  twice  out 
on  my  effects  and  papers,  by  four  civic  affaults  on  my 
houfe,  and  by  the  confifcation  of  all  my  property  in 
France  ;  by  thefe,  I  fay,  I  have  acquired,  the  rights  of 
a  Royalifl,  and  as  nothing  remains  for  me  to  gain  by 
this  title  but  the  Guillotine ,  I  fancy  that  no  one  will  be 
tempted  to  difpute  it  with  me. 
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If  it  was  necefiarv  for  the  Convention  to 
inflame  enthufiafm  anew,  they  would  in  a 
proclamation  give  a  fecond  edition  of  the 
principles  of  this  writer,  and  copying  from 
him,  would  fay  to  the  nation 

“  Expect  not  any  of  the  advantages  which 
“  this  King  otters  you,  whole  martyrdom 
“  and  whole  memory,  feem  to  have  given  a 
“  religious  ianctitv  to  his  will  and  plealure. 
“  To  rovaltv  now  dead  and  buried,  they 

J  J  ~ 

“  are  about  to  add  every  thing  that  rendered 
“  it  odious  to  vou.  Now  that  you  are  ma- 
u  fters  and  fovereigns,  will  you  give  up 
“  your  deftiny  to  the  moft  abfolute  of  mo - 
66  narchs  ?  You  have  a  leaning  to  the  refto- 
“  ration  of  monarchy;  think  well,  that  it 
“  is  ejjentially  a  feudal  Government .  You 
“  have  declared  the  commons  alone  to  be  tiie 
nation ;  well  then,  our  adveriaries  exclude 
u  the  commons  intirelv,  and  teach  you  that 
66  the  nobility  and  clergy,  are  the  true  and 
“  original  reprelentatives  of  the  nation.’ * 

X 

u  Louis  XVI.  your  King,  recognized  your 
“  right  to  impole  taxes,  by  your  States-G.e- 
neral;  but  vou  have  done  much  better 
“  than  fettling  the  right  of  taxation,  for 
“  you  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  To  fmooth  the 

“  way 
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way  to  your  fubmiffion,  they  tell  you  now, 
44  that  the  fyftem  of  Louis-le-Grand  fhall 
44  alone  decide  as  to  taxation;  and  that  the 
44  will  and  pleafure  of  Comptr oiler s -General^ 
44  fhall  be  fubflituted  for  your  States-Ge- 
44  neral. 

44  All  your  inflrudlions  in  1789,  called  for 
44  the  fuppreffion  of  Intendants  ;  they  will 
44  be  again  bellowed  on  you,  as  the  Majler- 
44  fpring,  to  give  rapid  motion  to  Govern - 
44  went,  and  becaufe  Monf.  Neckar  had 
44  calumniated  them .  Enlightened  and  ho- 
66  neft  men,  would  in  vain  objedl,  by  repre- 
44  fen  ting,  that  in  proportion  as  power  is 
44  concentered  in  the  Prince,  the  greater  is 
44  the  danger  of  entrufting  it  to  the  exercife 
44  of  individuals,  and  to  abfolute  inftruments* 
44  That  fubordinate  adminiftrations,  bound 
44  by  fixed  rules,  and  who  govern  in  the 
44  fpirit'  of  routine ,  are  preferable  to  Vice- 
44  roys,  who  have  an  inflinftive  and  inva- 
44  riable  difpofition  to  make  themfelves 
4:4  ftroiiger  than  the  law,  and  to  flrain  their 
44  authority,  by  introducing  an  arbitrary 
44  power,  worfe  than  defpotifm  itfelf. 

44  The  Letters  de  Cachet  were  our  com- 
46  mon  topic  of  perfuafion  to  make  you  take 

44  arms 
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“  arms  againft  Royalty,  and  by  your  una-1 
u  nimous  defire,  they  were  profcribed ; 
“  they  will  be  reftored  to  you  as  the  means' 
“  of  correction.  Acts  of  arbitrary  power  will 
u  again  make  their  appearance,  as  fo  many 
“  favours.  You  have  deftroyed  the  Bafille 
46  and  they  will  build  many  of  them  for 
“  you,  and  on  a  larger  feale.  Juftice,  love 
“  for  his  people,  the  defire  to  do  good,  fim- 
“  plicity  of  manners,  will  be  forbidden  to 
“  the  King,  as falfe  principles  of  popularity. 
“  Not  one  of  our  new  improvements  will 
“  be  preferred,  not  one  abufe  condemned. 
M  Make  now  then  your  election  between 
“  the  independence  which  you  have  ob- 
“  tained  by  conqueft,  and  the  moft  un- 
“  meaiured  and  unlimited  fubjedlion.” 

At  thefe  words,  all  their  diflfentions  will 
vanifh,  the  camps  will  again  be  filled,  rage 
and  delpair  will  have  their  confummation  in 
frefh  maflfacres,  the  Convention  will  regain 
its  credit,  and  the  Rovalifts  will  loie  theirs. 

Thefe  are  the  rocks,  on  which,  for  four 
years,  they  have  perfifted  to  drive  us,  by 
thefe  declamations  which  favour  of  a  Turkifli 
Divan,  -  and  which  are  the  caufe  of  all  the 
Calumnies  by  which  the  Princes,  brothers 

M  of 
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pf, Louis  XVI.  together  with  their  councils, 
and  all  the  Royalifts  are  daily  blackened  ; 
declamations  which  their  utter  and  affedting 
impotence,  make  as  ridiculous  as  ill-judged, 
and  wThich  every  where  multiply  the  parti- 
fans  of  the  Revolution. 

Under  this  laid  confederation,  does  the  ano-? 
nymous  Writer  *  really  think  that  the  Courts 
to  which  he  addreffes  his  inftruftions  with 
fuch  a  tone  of  authority,  will  be  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  revelations  ?  Does  he 
think  that  they  will  greatly  applaud  him  for 
this  difference  which  he  proclaims  to  exift 
between  the  interefts  of. the  Sovereign,  and 
the  interefts  of  the  people  ?  Does  he  fenoufly 
think  it  to  be  altogether  prudent  to  exhibit 
the  allied  Sovereigns  as  confpiring  to  eftablifh 
defpotifm,  at  a  time,  when  great  occafions 
command  great  facrifices,  when  the  general 
ilaggering  of  opinions,  have  fet  all  the  in^ 

novators, 

*  The  Pamphlet,  into  the  detail  of  which  the  Author 
of  this  Piece  enters  fo  much  at  large,  was  fcarcely  worth 
his  notice,  as  it  contains  the  fentiments  of  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  Emigrants.  At  a  time  like  this,  the  Prefs 
f warms  with  the  works  of  all  forts  of  Speculators;  and 
it  is  not  very  furprizing  (and  hardly  worth  much  obfer- 
vation)  that  fome  perfons  viewing,  with  a  due  horror, 
the  atrocious  proceedings  which  have  introduced  this 
Revolution,  and  attended  it  in  every  ilage  of  its  pro- 
grefs,  fhould  be  inclined  to  think  the  worft  abufes  of 
the  old  Government^  a  fort  of  comparative  benefits. 
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novators,  the  profligate  and  the  enthufiafts 
m  every  country,  into  fearful  agitation. 

Has  he  reflected  what  impreflion  his  doc¬ 
trines  might  make  in  that  renowned  ifland* 
whofe  fleets  now  hide  the  feas,  and  whofe 
legions  cover  Flanders,  where  the  love  of 
Liberty  and  Royalty  are  infeperable  ;  and 
whofe  government  has  not  the  power  (hap¬ 
pily  it  has  not  the  defire)  to  arm  the  people 
for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Raftilles. 

Is  it  thus  he  hopes  to  determine  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  free  and  warlike  confederated 
Cantons,  whofe  fons,  alone  incorruptible 
in  the  midft  of  the  vileft  corruption,  have 
fpilled  their  blood  at  the  foot  of  a  fubverted 
throne;  and  amongft  whom,  the  perfidious 
enemies  of  their  peace,  have  already  made 
the  Revolution  but  too  popular  ? 

Alas !  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to 
this  mode  of  difgracing  a  facred  caufe,  by 
unceafingly  demanding  the  facrifice  of  all 
Liberty.  Whilft  Kings  and  people  breathe 
one  common  wifh  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  limited  aud  lenient  Government,  let  thofe 
who  difapprove  be  filent ;  for  though  their 
clamours  fhould  be  loft  in  the  clouds,  yet 
will  they  tend  to  increafe  the  tempeft  by 
which  we  are  toiled. 

M  2 
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SECTION  VI. 

A  comparative  State  of  France  in  the  lafi 
Spring ,  and  at  this  Infant .  Vicijftudes - 

///  /Vj  Anarchy . 

T  F,  after  an  analyfis,  unfortunately  too 
faithful,  of  the  definy  which  governs  the 
Revolution;  of  its  ultimate  objeft  and  of  its 
refources ;  if  after  this  we  fhould  add,  that  at 
no  period  of  its  exigence,  has  it  been  in 
Inch  manifeft  danger,  this  opinion  would 
have  the  air  of  a  paradox ;  but  it  will  ceafe 
to  be  fuch  with  thofe,  who  not  luffering 
them  {elves  to  be  dazzled  by  chimerical 
hopes,  nor  fubdued  by  exaggerated  fears, 
will  weigh  the  refources  of  the  Convention 

o 

with  thofe  Ihe  furnifhes  to  her  enemies. 

I  fay  the  Convention,  becaufe  it  is  the 
very  foul  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  to  no 
purpofe  to  attack  the  one,  whilft  the  other 
has  exiftence.  Battles  and  fieges;  all  the 
fluff  of  gazzettes  by  which  idlenefs  is  amufed, 
are  entirely  thrown  away  as  long  as  new 
fortifications  and  new  armies  can  be  derived 
from  the  center.  A  few  fcratches  on  the 

foot, 
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foot,  do  not  prevent  the  heart  from  renew¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

O 

Againft  whom  is  it  that  confederated 
Europe  has  now  for  fix  months,  made  a 
war  by  attacking  the  Frontiers?  Upon  an 
enemy,  againft  whom  the  half  of  fubjugated 
France  calls  for  avengers;  agaiiift  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Neros  taken  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people j  who  are  now  become  objefts  of 
horror  to  their  fir  ft  accomplices,  and  the 
cut-throats  of  all  amongft  themfelves,  who 
make  an  halt  in  the  march  of  wickednefs; 
whofe  boundlefs  tyranny  furnifhes  a  proof 
of  the  extent  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
public  difcontents;  with  the  mo  ft  hardened 
effrontery  breaking  through  laws  made  by 
themfelves;  forcing  all  defcriptions  of  in- 
terefts  to  rife  againft  them,  pafllng  from 
maffacres  to  formal  executions,  and  return¬ 
ing  from  executions  to  maffacres  ;  impri- 
foning  without  attention  even  to  forms; 
putting  to  death  upon  the  flight  eft  fulpicion; 
gacfo'in<T  all  mouths  with  their  charter  of  the 
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Rights  of  Man ;  opprefling  fpeech,  the  prels, 
and  even  thought  itfelf;  violating  the  do- 
meftic  afylum ;  opening  letters ;  carrying 
terror  and  confternation  into  every  family ; 
Atheifts  who  have  proclaimed  that  God 

was 
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was  a  mlfcreant  whom  Hell  itfelf  would 
have  trembled  at  receiving ;  and,  in  a  word 
now  reigning;  over  none  but  the  victims 
which  they  have  made,  or  thofe  whom 
they  referve  for  future  facrifice. 

No  ability  or  talents  whatfoever  at  this 
time  fupport  this  Junto.  I  thas  reduced  the  art 
of  Government  to  corruption  and  affaffi- 
nation.  It  is  by  terror  that  they  chain 
down  a  free  people ;  but,  going  far  beyond 
the  moft  frantic  tyrants,  they  prepare  for 
themfelves  the  fate  of  tyrants. 

\  i  i 

By  extending  their  opprefiion  to  all  the 
parties,  their  own  excepted,  who  had  em¬ 
braced  the  caufe  of  the  Revolution,  they 
have  made  its  deftrudtion  an  objeft  of  the 
wifhes  of  thofe  who  were  originally  moft 
devoted  to  it.  Covered  over  with  horror 
and  contempt,  the  turpitude  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  has  enfeebled  it,  as  much  as  its 
butcheries.  Public  opinion  fupported  the 

former  affemblies,  but  this  is  obliged  to  fup¬ 
port  opinion.  No  longer  defended  by  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  have  been  betrayed  by  its 
practices,  the  hypocrify  of  the  Convention, 
cannot  fcreen  its  abominations. 
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The  Convention  is  now  in  its  progrefs 
from  the  Republican  Revolution,  to  that 
laft  anarchic  Revolution  which  I  have  def- 
cribed;  and  Ihe  mu  ft  perfeft  it,  or  perifh. 
But  to  arrive  at  that  perfection ,  in  the 
midft  of  a  war  which  preffes  her  on  every 
fide,  fhe  is  compelled  to  ftrain  to  its  height 
every  fpring,  and  by  daily  ufe,  their  elafti- 
city  is  flackened. 

-  i 

Compare  their  refources,  at  this  day, 
with  thofe  of  laft  year,  and  the  com- 
parifon  is  to  their  difadvantage;  There  is 
no  miftaking  a  remarkable  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  refpe&ive  bellige¬ 
rent  powers.  In  fpite  of  her  juggling  tricks, 
her  decrees  and  her  prodigality,  the  Con¬ 
vention  has  not  been  able  to  embody  more 
than  three  hundred  four  thoufand  men,  for 
her  defence  both  abroad  and  at  home.  A 
fourth  part,  and  more  of  this  force  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  garrifons.  The  fieges  and  the 
capture  of  Conde,  of  Mayence  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  have  weakened  her  force  by  thirty 
five  thoufand  men.  She  has  to  combat 
a£ainft  nearly  four  hundred  thoufand,  and 
(lie  has  a  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Her  flag  has  difappeared;  and 
flie  has  abandoned  the  fea,  her  foreign  fup- 
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ply  of  provifions  and  her  commerce,  to 
the  fleets  of  her  enemies. 

4 

She  has  got  rid  in  fucceflion  of  the  few 
general  officers,  whofe  military  talents  were 
her  proteftion.  In  the  fpace  of  fix  months 
twenty  three  of  them  have  been  accufed, 
difgraced  and  difmifTed.  Four  have  died 
a  violent  death,  two  upon  the  ficaffold,  and 
twelve  have  fled  their  country  *.  The  fate 

J 

of  the  French  arms  is  then,  at  this  day 
entrufted  to  the  mere  refufe  of  their  mili¬ 
tary. 

i  *  , 

The  gulph  of  peculation  and  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure,  fwallows  up  every  month 
a  fum  greatly  fuperior  to  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  moft  opulent  monarchy.  The  de¬ 
preciation  of  AJfignats  is  the  thermometer  to 
afcertain  the  decline  of  the  Convention. 
The  price  of  all  commodities  rifing  every 

day 

*  This  number  will  certainly  be  augmented,  whilfl 
this  work  is  at  the  prefs.  If  any  thing  more  than  ano¬ 
ther  proves  the  general  madnefs,  it  is  this  fucceflion  of 
inefficient  Commanders,  who,  from  the  example  of  their 
predeceflors,  are  certain,  on  the  firft  fufpicion,  on  the 
firfl  misfortune,  to  pais  from  favour  to  difgrace  ;  from 
the  fword  of  the  enemy,  to  the  dagger  of  the  affaflin  ; 
from  their  camp  to  the  fcaffold  ;  yet  proudly  undertake 
to  fupport  the  power  of  their  future  executioners. 
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day  moft  exorbitantly,  government,  the 
principal  confumer,  fuftains  a  lols  equal  to 
the  expences  of  a  whole  Campaign.  In  a 
little  time  the  people  will  be  no  longer  able 
to  procure  fubfiftence ;  and  to  get  over  this 
defperate  crifis,  the  Jacobins  will  deliver  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  earnings  of  induft 
try,  the  purfes  and  the  pocket  books,  to  the 
pillage  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  fhort  of 
a  deadly  torpor  within  the  kingdom,  and 
in  the  foreign  forces,  can  favc  the  Revo¬ 
lution  from  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
fiich  an  earthquake. 

Already  defpair  has  gained  fbme  over,  and 
depreffion  has  affe&ed  others.  Confternation 
is  every  where;  rage  has  changed  its  objeft, 
and  fanatacifm  whets  the  poniard  of  the 
oppreflfed,  as  well  as  that  of  the  oppreflbr. 

\ 

This  formidable  revolutionary  Confede¬ 
racy  has  let  in  the  light  upon  itfelf;  it  has 
(hewn  its  very  inwards  in  all  their  naked- 
nefs ;  it  was  Pandora’s  box,  and  Hope  has 
taken  its  flight  out  of  it.  If  almoft  every 
confederacy  is  faulty  by  a  want  of  union  and 
and  concert;  if  the  ufe  of  their  means  is 
rarely  correfpondent  to  their  extent ;  if 
unforefeen  difputes  and  incidental  diflen- 
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lions  weaken  their  combination,-— what  muft 
we  expedt  from  difcordant  factions,  difpu- 
ting  with  one  another  for  exiftence  and 
empire,  in  a  country  turned  upfide  down, 
where  the  ruling  party  itfelf  has  no  other 
means  of  holding  the  reins  of  government, 
but  a  choice  of  violences. 

Like  to  Saturn,  the  Revolution  devours 
its  children.  The  formidable  conjun&ion 
•which  bound  all  its  parties  together  and 
dire&ed  their  motions,  is  now  diffolved.  The 
Convention  and  its  Clubs  ftrenuoufly  endea¬ 
vour  to  concenter  them  in  their  bofom; 
but,  before  they  can  aecomplifh  this,  the 
revolted  cities  and  departments  muft  be  re¬ 
duced;  the  victorious  Rovalifts  in  the  Weft 

✓ 

muft  be  fubdued;  lyftematic  combinations 
muft  be  prevented ;  the  dangerous  example 
of  effectual  refiftance  muft  be  effaced. 

.  ,  If  »  1  ▼:  ' 

Neverthelefs,  we  muft  not  difguife  it 
from  ourlelves  that  in  thefe  interior  divifioiis 
the  probabilities  are  ftill  in  favour  of  the 
Convention ;  its  title  alone  gives  the  fahc- 
tion  pf  law  to  its  meafures;  the  obtains 
obedience  from  the  habits  of  obeying;  tri¬ 
bunals,  affignats,  the  favours,  and  the  re¬ 
ductions  of  unlimited  power  are  all  in  her 

difpofaL 
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dilpofal.  Under  her  orders  alfo  acts  that 
languinary  corporation  of  Jacobins,  whole 
invifible  powers  prepare  lecret  dangers,  put 
the  relolutions  of  conlpiracy  in  execution, 
raife  or  appeafe  an  infurre&ion,  pierce  into 
the  mod:  hidden  retreats,  and  are  the  effi¬ 
cient  agents  of  the  revolutionary  power 

N  2  For 

*  This  Corporation  is  not  a  being  of  the  fancy.  The 
aftors  in  infurredlions,  in  conflagrations,  in  maflfacres, 
really  form  a  confraternity.  Sydematically  organized, 
they  have  their  catechifm,  their  Jiang,  their  colonels, 
their  majors,  their  captains;  their  profeiflon  and  their 
noviciate  ;  their  points  of  correfpondence,  their  refpec- 
tive  talks,  their  departments,  their  cudoms,  and  the 
laws  of  their  order.  Even  in  foreign  countries  this  in* 
fernal  fociety  has  its  affiliated  Clubs  ;  it  has  excited  all 
the  mailer  crimes  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  has  attempt¬ 
ed,  in  twenty  parts  of  Europe,  commotions  limilar 
to  thofe  which  it  has  raifed  in  France.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  Palais-royal ,  and  has  been  the  right-hand  of  the 
leading  confpirators.  Rotondo  Fournier ,  an  American, 
Eft'icnnc ,  formerly  a  captain  of  the  Sans  Cullottes ,  at 
Bruflels  ;  V  Huillier,  Pro  cur  cur-  General  of  the  department 
of  Paris  ;  Maillard ,  formerly  a  bum-bailiff ;  the  leading 
men  of  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers ,  have  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  Officers  in  this  Regiment.  IVI.  de  la  Fayette  knew 
it  and  dreaded  it ;  but  never  had  the  courage  to  attack 
it  in  earned.  The  lafl  enterprizc  plotted  by  Rotondo , 
was  againll  Geneva,  where  he  has  been  arreded  fome 
months  lince.  I  could  add  fome  mod  extraordinary  de¬ 
tails  to  thele  few  lines  ;  but  I  confine  myfeif  to  merely 
alTbring  the  Public,  that  they  have  as  yet,  but  a  very 
fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  Revolution  in  its  prefent 
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For  want  of  exv.it  and  comparative  in¬ 
formation,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  polltive 
judgment  on  the  troubles  which  exift  in 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  But,  through 
all  uncertainties,  and  by  the  help  of  what 
we  have  already  feen,  one  may  perceive 
that,  for  want  of  concert  between  the  com¬ 
motions  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  ope¬ 
rations  from  without,  the  force  which  me¬ 
naced  the  Convention,  has  not  as  yet  ef- 
fentially  affedled  its  authority. 

Several  of  the  departments  in  Rebellion , 
have  fubmitted.  The  Convention  has  fub- 
dued  them  by  their  own  Municipalities ,  to 
which  they  had  dictated  intentions  adverfe 
to  thole  of  their  Directories ;  juft  as  when 
the  occafion  calls  for  it,  they  can  raife  the 
Sections  again  ft  the  refractory  Municipalities. 
The  firft  attempts  of  JVimpfen  in  Normandy, 
ended  in  his  retreat  before  a  Quack ,  one 
Sexfferty  who  formerly  diftributed  his  pills 
at  the  Palais  Royal ,  and  .  who  is  now  a 
general  in  the  army.  By  the  fmall  body 
of  troops  under  the  command  of  this  Quack, 

you 

date,  and  that  one  cannot  too  much  lament  the  impro¬ 
vidence  ot  thofe,  who  think  they  fufficicntly  fecure 
themfelves  againft  it,  by  railing  fome  walls  about  its  ter¬ 
ritories. 
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you  may  form  an  eftimate  of  the  weak- 
v  nefs  of  the  infurgents  of  Calvados,  and  every 
thing  leads  us  to  believe,  that,  fome  un~ 
forefeen  events  excepted,  the  infurgents  will 
be  moft  fortunate,  if  they  can  maintain  their 
independence  in  Lower  Normandy. 

The  coalitions  in  the  South  have  fliewn 
more  of  vigour,  of  lyftem  and  of  refources. 
Lyons  and  Marseilles  had  the  addiefi,  to 
adopt  the  arms  of  their  adverfaries.  To 
revolutionary  tribunals,  they  oppofed  anti- 
revolutionary  tribunals;  clubs  of  .worthy 
men,  to  clubs  of  cut-throats;  aflbeiations 
of  men  of  property  to  thofe  of  bare-breeehed 
robbers  ;  manly  and  vigorous  addrefles  to  the 
wafte  paper  of  Pans;  a61ive  refinance 
againft  oppreffion,  to  infarredtions,  and  the 
moft  hateful  tyranny;  and  their  proclama¬ 
tion  of  independence,  to  the  authority  of 
the  Convention. 

X  _ 

Thefe  cities  had  the  wifdom  to  make 
their  advances  by  degrees  and  with  great 
caution,  until  their  combination  was  more 
general  and  confolidated.  They  took  care 
not  to  eredl  the  ftandard  of  Royalty  all  at 
once,  left  they  might  make  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  the  Maratijls  rally  their  forces; 
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and  they  chofe  reiteration  of  order  as  the 
road  to  political  re-eftabliihment.  Already 
had  their  plan  been  attended  with  fuccela. 
Eighteen  thoufand  Royalifts  were  in  arms 
at  Lyons,  and  Marfeilles  had  fent  them 
fuccours.  But  the  total  inactivity  of  the 
Sardinian  Auftrian  troops,  left  a  free  courfe 
to  a  part  of  Kellerman’s  army.  Thefe, 
ufelefs  in  Savoy,  the  allies  not  having  palled 
the  Alps,  were  directed  againft  Lyons; 
another  divilion  of  that  army  cut  off  the 
paffage  of  the  Marfellians,  and  thus  this 
important  diverfion,  the  confequence  of 
which  might  have  been  the  lofs  of  the  whole 
South  of  France  to  the  Convention,  is  on 
the  eve  of  dilappearing  intirely. 

I  .  y*  -s  .  '  ■■  r  j  *' 

It  is  plainly  to  be  feen,  that  this  approach¬ 
ing  misfortune,  will  affeCt  the  Royalifts  in 
La  Vendee.  The  Convention,  difembarraffed 
of  the  other  internal  revolts,  will  re-unite 
all  its  forces  againft  the  Lower  Loire .  If 
the  army  of  the  Royalifts,  notwithftanding 
its  brilliant  and  long  fuftained  advantages, 
has  not  as  yet  been  able  for  more  than  a 
moment,  to  extend  itfelf  on  the  right  of 
that  River;  if  the  towns  which  they  took 
'  have  been  evacuated  ;  if  they  have  not  got 
pofleflion  of  a  Angle  fea-port,  nor  the  accef- 

fion 
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lion  of  one  important  city*  nor  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  iurrounding  departments, 
as  the  conlequence  of  their  many  victories ; 
if  the  fruit  of  thefe  victories,  has  been,  to 
this  inftant*  no  other  than  their  preferving 
the  contefted  diftindt;— does  it  not  refult 
from  all  this,  that  the  forces  are  nearly 
balanced,  that  their  fituation  is  frill  preca¬ 
rious,  and  that  there  can  be  no  decided 
opinion  formed  as  to  the  further  progrefs 
of  the  Royalifts? 

It  requires  no  great  forefight  to  perceive 
that  this  momentary  equilibrium  will  be 
foon  deftroyed,  either  in  favour  of  the 
monarchy,  if  the  cities  in  the  South  fhould 
rife  in  refiftance  to  the  dangers  which  threa¬ 
ten  them,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  Lower 
Loire ;  or,  in  favor  of  the  Convention,  if 
the  external  war  does  not  change  its  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  if,  having  loft  all  hope  of 
fpeedy  fuccour,  the  iniurgents  of  the  South 
in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  with  thofe 
which  dare  not  yet  fliew  themfelves,  are 
fubdued  by  the  ufurpers,  or  forced  to  capi¬ 
tulate  on  terms  of  accomodation. 

\ 

Value,  as  you  chufe,  thefe  relpeCtive 
chances,  one  or  other  of  thefe  events  muft 

happen 
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happen  before  winter.  Let  the  Jacobins 
triumph,  they  will  acquire  the  lame  au¬ 
thority  which  the  Republicans  poflefled  laft 
year.  Their  caprices  and  villainies  will 
enjoy  the  fame  afcendant;  the  foreign  war 
will  fee  its  influence  decreafed;  a  laft  effort 
of  anarchy  will  confirm  the  reign  of  Sans - 
Cullotifm ,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the 
lofs  of  fix  Frontier  towns  will  contribute 
materially  to  lhake  it  from  the  Throne* 
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SECTION  VII- 

Conclufion.  Auxiliary  Meafures  of  the  War -t 
Mif conception  of  the  French  in  the  Interior $ 
as  to  the  Motives  of  the  War .  The  mif 
taken  Opinions  entertained  Abroad,  of  the 
general  difpoftion  oj  Mens  Minds  in  France* 

EXAMINING  the  hiftory  of  all  wars 
which  have  been  caufed  by  a  great  agita¬ 
tion  of  opinions,  we  fee  that  oppofed  opinions 
have  refitted  many  victories,  when  the  con¬ 
queror  has  negiedled  to  give  a  proper  dire&ion 
to  the  public  mind.  The  defeats  of  the  Lu¬ 
therans,  the  Huffites  and  the  Calvinifts,  did 
not  deftroy  the  Proteftant  religion.  A  co¬ 
temporary  writer  has  ingeiiiotifly  obferved, 
that  never  did  a  General  find  recruits  for  his 
army  amongtt  authors  ;  but  that  very  often 
the  authors  found  recruits  amongtt  the  fol- 
diers.  All  Revolutions  prefent  us  with  a 
mixture  of  enthufiafm,  wickednefs,  and  weak- 
nett.  In  a  warfare  with  them,  the  neceffary 
Ikill  confifts  in  undeceiving  the  enthufiafts ; 
fubjugating  the  wicked,  and  efficiently  pro¬ 
tecting  the  weak.  Accordingly,  when  a  new 
doCtrine  has  laid  hold  of  the  minds  of  men, 

O  we 
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we  fhould  by  no  means  think  of  oppofing  it 
by  force  alone  ;  for  never  were  opinions  killed 
by  cannon  balls.  Thefe  may  Daughter  the 
impoftors,  the  knaves,  the  banditti  who 
drag  the  multitude  into  mifchievous  ways 
of  thinking ;  but  the  method  of  giving 
them  the  fuperioritv,  or  of  giving  them 
new  life,  would  be,  on  one  hand,  to  leave 
them  unpunifhed;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
attempt  totally  to  immolate  with  them, 
the  opinions  which  they  have  perverted, 
which  will  furvive  them,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  repreffion  of  which  would,  by  its 
principle,  deftroy  that  moral  dominion, 
without  which  it  is  now  impoffible  to  govern 
mankind. 

\ 

We  muft  leave,  then,  to  gafeonading 
politicians,  the  idea,  that  the  kingdom  can 
be  fubdued  by  force  alone.  The  fubmiffion 
which  is  pofiible,  which  ought  mo^l  ear- 
neftly  to  be  prayed  for;  the  fubmilfion, 
which  by  deftroying  the  very  foundations  of 
a  ferocious  anarchy,  would  prevent  new 
Revolutions,  will  never  refult  from  other 
means,  than  force  and  perfuafion  united. 

W  ithout  this  union,  the  war  will  indeed 
be  fufficient  to  harrafs  the  kingdom,  but 

-  not 
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not  to  fubdue  it.  It  will  exhauft  the  pre- 
fent  refources  of  the  Convention,  but  it  will 
furnifh  it  with  the  means  of  finding  new 
refources.  If  it  fhould  tear  the  country 
internally  to  pieces,  it  muft  end  in  fubdivi- 
fions  of  the  Republic,  in  which  the  trade, 
the  creditors  of  France,  and  the  balance  of 
power  throughout  Europe  will  find  their 
grave ;  whilffc  the  ifolated  ftate  of  that 
country,  offering  it  as  an  eafy  prey  to  its 
neighbours,  prepares  for  us  half  a  century 
of  wars,  and  of  taxes. 

Every  one  perceives  that  force  may  be 
made  the  firft  ftep  to  perfuafion,  provided 
that  it  keeps  mens  minds  in  unremitting 
alarm,  that  it  acquires  dominion  over  mens 
hopes,  and  that  by  a  rapid  adlivitv,  it  leaves 
no  time  for  fear  to  fubfide,  or  repent¬ 
ance  to  waver.  It  is  for  Cabinets  and 

for  Generals  then  to  determine  the  quality 
of  military  operations.  It  would  be  imper¬ 
tinent  to  prefs  further  a  truth,  which  can¬ 
not  have  efcaped  their  penetration. 

But,  the  ignorance  of  its  final  objecl,  is 
the  greatefh  obftacle  to  the  dominion  of 
force,  as  intended  to  influence  opinion. 

The  defigns,  then,  of  the  Allied  Powers 

O  2  being 
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being  quite  myfterious  ( I  fay  it  now  a  fe-r 
cond  time)  their  enemies  find  in  their  filence 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  refiftance.  It 
feryes  them  as  the  means  of  nourifhing 
prejudices,  of  continuing  popular  delufion, 
to  found  the  public  wildnefs  upon  a  princi- 
'  pie,  and  fuccefsfully  to  ballance  the  terror 
of  the  Allied  Armies,  with  the  dread  of  the 
confequences  which  would  flow  from  their 
progrefs  in  the  kingdom. 

Thefe  fecret  proceedings  do  not  impofe 
folely  on  the  mere  people,  or  on  thofe 
in  arms ;  they  have  allb  their  influence,  and 
that  a  very  ftrong  influence,  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  partifans  of  a  monarchical  government, 
all  of  whom  are  attached  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  kingdom  entire,  and  of  whom  the 
majority  are  as  averfe  from  an  arbitrary,  as 
from  a  foreign  mafter. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  the 
Allied  Powers  in  regard  to  France,  no  per- 
fon  of  underftanding  can  give  credit  to  the 
abfurd  report,  of  an  indefinite  difmember- 
menf,  the  execution  of  which  would  pro¬ 
long  the  war  for  many  years,  and  in  its 
confequences  beget  many  new  wars.  It 
is  an  injurious  calumny  which  confounds 

with 
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with  a  fyftematic  intention  of  keeping  what 
is  got,  forne  conquefts  inevitable  in  tne  for¬ 
tune  of  war,  indemnities  for  enormous  ex- 
pences,  which  are  ufeful  more  as  means  of 
fecurity,  than  as  objedls  of  aggrandifement, 
and  which  may  all  be  fettled  and  limited  ac¬ 
cording;  to  circumftances,  by  definitive  treaty. 

-  O 

'  .  v  -  I 

But  though  thinking  men  rejedt  thefe  ex¬ 
aggerated  diftrufts,  they  however  lay  hold  of 
the  vulgar  mind.  The  chiefs  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  hold  out  to  the  French,  the  example 
of  Poland,  they  prophecy  for  them  a  fimilar 
deftiny.  Thefe  forced  inferences  infill  fears 
into  the  neutral  powers  of  the  lecond  order, 
and  they  fhew  the  Royalifts  in  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  light  of  faithiefs  ci¬ 
tizens,  fighting  againft  the  independence  of 
their  country. 

To  this  firft  obftacle  to  converfions,  is  added 
another,  and  not  lefs  effedtual;  and  which 
grows  from  the  fame  caufe.  It  is  an  opi¬ 
nion  univerfally  entertained  in  the  kingdom, 
and  too  many  violent  difcourfes  have  ftrength- 
ened  it,  that  the  powers  have  leagued  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  eftablifhment  of  defpotifm;  that, 
after  having  effedled  an  unqualified  counter¬ 
revolution  by  force  of  arms,  they  will  main¬ 
tain 
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tain  it  by  the  gallows,  and  that  they  will 
plunge  again  into  flavery,  a  nation  already 
moii  feverely  punifhed  by  their  miftake,  as 
to  the  nature  of  true  liberty. 

j 

How  fhall  the  people,  the  troops,  the 
whole  nation  get  the  better  of  thefe  prejudices, 
as  long  as  they  fhall  remain  between  falfe 
friends ,  who  perpetuate  their  credulity,  and 
enemies  who  will-  not  condefcend  to  unde¬ 
ceive  them?  And  yet  we  are  filled  with 
indignation  by  the  duration  of  the  public 
milcondu<?c !  and  we  are  quite  at  a  lofs  how 
to  account  for  'a  refinance,  the  food  for 
which  we  ourfelves  abundantly  furnifh ! 

Alas!  when  we  affume  the  government 
of  men,  we  ought  to  take  the  trouble  of 
ftudying  the  human  heart,  to  give  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  its  inclinations,  and  to  enlighten  it 
in  its  decifions. 

» 

If  I  was  allowed  to  look  into  thofe  coun¬ 
cils,  in  which  the  fate  of  Europe  is  dif- 
cuflfed,  I  fhould  find,  perhaps,  that  too  little 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  effedt  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  Manifefto,  which  might  fhew  to  the 
French  nation,  and  to  all  nations,  the]  rea- 
fons  which  make  the  exifting  war,  a  true 
and  real  war  for  civilized  fociety. 
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It  has  been  too  often,  and  too  foolifhly 
faid,  that  the  prefent  was  the  caufe  of  kings. 
This  prattle  of  the  Anti-chamber,  has  paffed 
from  the  mouths  of  courtiers,  into  the 
mouths  of  the  anarchifts.  It  is  needlefs  to 
a  Ik  the  latter,  if  fuch  difcourfe  does  or  does 
not  tend  to  draw  the  popular  favour  to  their 
interefts,  by  making  them  the  common  in¬ 
ter  efts  of  every  people,  and  by  holding  them 
out  as  in  opposition  to  the  interefts  of  fove- 
-  reigns. 

O 

I  fay  aloud,  and  boldly,  if  the  bufmeft 
flood  thus,  the  Revolution  would  be  immor¬ 
tal;  but  it  will  perifh,  for  it  is  an  outrageous 
and  wicked  attack  upon  the  people  of  all 
countries ,  ftill  more  than  on  their  govern¬ 
ments,  it  is  much  more  of  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  riguts  of  ?iationsy  than  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  men. 

Why  will  not  then  the  Allied  Powers 
prove  this  important  truth,  by  demonftrating 
to  people  of  France  that  their  profperity,  in¬ 
separable  from  that  of  Europe,  makes  the 
war  a  matter  of  neceflity,  and  not  of  choice? 

i 

% 

That  the  indifputable  right  of  every  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  that  of  reforming  its  own 

laws, 
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,  laws,  a  Jight  which  no  ftate  difputes  with 
the  French,  cannot  extend  to  offending 
againft  the  rights  of  the  people  in  every  na¬ 
tion,  or  give  a  legal  fandion  to  rapine  and 
murder. 

1  ___ 

That  no  political  fociety  can  fuffer  clofe 
to  her,  a  Revolutinary  power,  which  makes 
laws  to  day,  in  order  to  reverfe  them  to¬ 
morrow  ;  which  fubverts  the  principle  of  all 
agreement  amongft  men ;  which  promifes 
abroad,  what  it  has  executed  at  home,  to 
deliver  all  property  to  its  plunderers,  and 
the  lives  of  men  to  its  affaflins. 

That  no  ftate,  no  fovereign,  no  people 
has  the  prerogative,  to  attack,  by  its  infti- 
tutions,  that  order  without  which  civilized 
fociety  connot  exift,  and  which  is  indifpen- 
fibly  neceflary  to  univerfal  juftice. 

v 

That  all  nations  are  under  one  general 
law ;  that  they  all  have  common  rights  and 
interefts,  and  ties;  that  they  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  their  defire  of  mutual  fafety  and 
mutual  credit ;  and  that  all  countries  guaran¬ 
tee  to  each  other  the  inviolability  of  perfon 
and  property. 

That 
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That  a  fixed  and  juft  government  is  the 
moft  facred  of  all  properties  ;  that  fo\  ei  eign 
magiftracies  exift  only  to  preferve  the^  iccial 
chain,  and  that  he  who  firft  breaks  it,  re¬ 
turns  into  the  condition  of  favages. 

That  the  tyrants,  who  boafted  that  they 
could  regenerate  the  kingdom,  have  reduced 
it  to  this  point  of  degradation,  and  theieby 
have  excluded  France  from  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  all  civilized  order. 

That  they  have  declared  war  againft  all 
men  of  landed  propel  ty,  by  drowning  the 
right  of  poffeflion  in  the  blood  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor;  by  rewarding  the  crimes  of  their  ac¬ 
complices,  at  the  expence  of  honed  men ;  by 
drying  up  all  the  fources  not  only  of  riches, 
but  of  fubfiftence ;  by  ftriking  down  at  once 
the  colonies  and  commerce  of  then  countij, 
the  lea-ports  and  the  work-lhops;  induftry 
and  agriculture,  all  exchange  of  produce  oe- 
tween  France  and  foreign  countries. 

f 

That  all  civil  and  commercial  intercourfe 
is  deftroyed  for  them,  by  the  boundlefs  fa¬ 
brication  of  affignats  with  compnlfory  cur¬ 
rency,  that  food  for  fabulous  expence,  the 

fraudulent  tokens,  of  an  imaginary  value,  and 

p  founded 
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founded  upon  fecurities  uncertain,  Qontefted 
and  illegal. 

• 

That  the  inevitable  depreciation  of  this 
money  of  opinion ;  the  eafy  fraud  which  it 
prepares  towards  the  creditors  of  France, 
the  total  overthrow  which  it  would  effedt  of 
all  fortunes  and  of  all  commeite,  have  impe- 
rioufly  di&ated  its  prohibition  in  every  country. 

That  every  nation  arrived  at  this  perfection 
of  dijlemper ,  and  fubjedl  to  the  fanguinary 
anarchy  by  which  it  is  perpetuated,  no  lon¬ 
ger  makes  a  part  of  the  general  Society. 
Exifting  for  no  other  purpofe  but  its  own 
ruin  and  that  of  all  other  people,  it  has  made 
it  of  indifpenfible  neceffity,  that  it  fhould  it- 
lelf  perilh,  or  deflroy  every  thing  elfe. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Allied  Powers 
to  prevent  both  one  and  the  other  of  thefc 
cataftrophes ;  to  deliver  France  from  the 
horrors  of  its  own  anarchy,  or  to  fave  Europe 
from  perifhing  in  the  {hip  wreck  of  France. 

The  proteftion  of  families,  of  the  public 
tranquility,  and  of  property,  is  the  great  end 
and  duty  of  Government ;  and  this  unalterable 
principle  ought  to  unite  them  all.  They  are 
armed  to  be  the  guardians  of  all  ranks  and 

conditions 
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conditions  of  life,  to  preferve  to  the  people, 
their  altars ;  to  the  laws,  their  empire ;  to 
the  rights  of  all  men,  their  landlity  ;  and  to 
the  public  morals,  their  authority. 

That  they  have  united  their  forces  to  bring 
France  back  to  order,  to  lubordination  and 
to  fafety  ;  the  advantages  of  which  have  been 
ravifhed  from  them  by  a  licentious  faftion ; 
and  that  they  will  lay  down  their  arms  as  foon 
as  that  wretched  country,  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  crimes,  fhall  return  under  a  go¬ 
vernment,  from  which  ftability  and  public 
tranquility  may  be  expedted. 

Perhaps  language  of  this  kind  might  weigh 
with  that  majority,  who  though  detefting 
the  prelent  hate  of  things,  are  not  the  lels 
alarmed  for  the  future,  and  regard  the  War 
only  as  an  inftrument  for  forcing  their  free 
will,  and  therefore  make  refinance  Hill 
more  from  ignorance  than  anger. 

Two  miftakes  have  lucceeded  each  other, 
and  both  equally  dangerous.  The  fame  head¬ 
long  judgment  which  made  all  pafs  for  incor^* 
rigible  Revo  lut  ionijis ,  who  entertained  any 
of  the  recent  opinions,  at  this  day  hurries 
many  minds  into  the  falfe  notion,  that  the 

whole 
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whole  kingdom  reftored  to  its  fenfes,  the 
furious  Republicans  excepted,  wilh  to  return 
precifely  to  that  ftate  from  which  they  flarted. 


But  let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves.  The  fpirit 
of  the  Revolution  will  be  its  fucceffor,  as  it- 
was  its  precurfor ;  it  has  been  purified .  even 
in  the  brains  of  thole  whom  it  oppreffed. 
The  Jacobins  are  regarded  with  horror,  and 
a  government  is  ardently  wifhed  for,  which 
might  annihilate  them.  Anarchy  difgufts 
and  terrifies  ;  but  in  its  vicifiitudes,  new  in- 
terefts  have  been  dilcovered.  It  is  eafy  to 
fay  that  thefe  particular  intcrefts  alone  giving 
ftrength  to  the  Revolution,  the  moment 
they  arc  all  facrificed,  the  Revolution  will 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  ftate  will  be  faved. 
By  reafoning  fimilar  to  this,  the  fadtious 
have  prepared  their  own  deftrudtion.  In  what 
then  does  the  general  intereft  confift,  if 
it  is  not  in  the  harmonious  concord  of  indi¬ 
vidual  intcrefts?  what  oppofition  muft  you 
not  expect,  if  you  found  a  new  order  of 
things,  be  that  order  what  it  may,  upon 
grief  and  defpair? 

To  effedi  a  counter-revolution,  which 
will  require  fupport  is  not  the  whole  of 
what  we  have  to  do.  But  to  effedt  and  to 

confolidate 
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confolidate  it,  fuch  a  force,  as  we  have  not, 
or  perfuafion  which  would  be  inefficacious 
without  that  force,  or  .the  union  of  one 
and  of  the  other  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

There  was,  perhaps,  in  the  laft  year, 

a  moment  of  time,  when  terror  might  have 
deftroyed  the  principle  of  all  reliftance,  and 

removed  all  difficulties  from  the  future. 

But  this  moment  is  palled.  Now,  the  utter 
defolation  of  the  kingdom,  has  divided  the 
Revolution  into  four  or  five  diftin£t  parties. 
If  all  alliance,  if  every  kind  of  compoution, 
if  all  management  with  this  meicileis  ciew 
who  reign  over  Paris  and  the  monarchy, 
the  bloody  dagger  always  in  hand,  is  be¬ 
come  impoffible,  may  we  not  perceive  a 
principle  which  will  foon  unite  thefe  parties 
under  one  ftandard,  in  the  xieceffitv  by 
which  their  enemies  in  the  interior  of  .  the 
kingdom  are  impelled  to  their  deftruction  ? 
We  may  allure  ourielves,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  all  will  feek  peace,  fecurity  and  liberty 
under  the  protecting  authority  of  a  monarch, 
who  fhall  be  powerful  enough  to  give  effi¬ 
cacy  to  the  laws;  but  is  it  equally  certain 
that  they  will  inveft  him  with  a  prerogative 
to  infringe  the  law  ?  Is  it  to  be  expefted  that 

they  intend,  or  that  it  is  in  their  powei  to  make 
/  *  •  the 
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the  Revolution  again  and  in  an  iuftant,  de- 
fecend  from  the  top  of  that  ladder  of  infamy 
on  which  it  is  now  mounted  to  its  lowed: 
round.  Is  Rich  a  tumble  in  nature,  in  the 
circumftances  of  affairs,  or  in  the  mode,  of 
thinking  of  the  day  ? 

»  f  V  ''Vi 

However  this  maybe,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
through  all  this,  that  if  this  combination  of 
Kings,  fliould  fiicceed  in  rooting  out  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  it  will  give  the  law,  and  that  irre- 
iiftibly ;  that  whatever  political  arrangements 
it  may  propofe,  they  will  be  no  other  than  the 
award  of  an  arbitration,  the  terms  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  treaty  between  the  crown,  and  the  par¬ 
ties  who  fliall  have  replaced  it  on  the  head  of 
the  Bourbons. 

But  we  cannot  entertain  even  an  hope  that 
fuch  an  ending  as  this,  will  fatisfy  all  mens 
wifhes,  will  arrange  all  the  elafhing  fyftems, 
will  conciliate  all  interefts,  or,  in  a  word, 
that  it  will  guarantee  to  the  Monarchy  a  Rate 
exempt  from  factions,  and  from  troubles. 
Men  governed  by  their  paffions,  never  fee 
more  than  two  poffible  fituations,  the  word: 
or  the  bed:.  But  fentence  has  been  long  fince 
pronounced  on  us,  that  we  fhould  be  fatisfied 
with  palling  from  the  extreme  of  evil,  to  a 
condition  fomewhat  lefs  bad. 


The 
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The  eftablifhment  of  order  for  the  time  to 
come,  muff  be  founded  on  an  exaft  knowledge 

-  o 

of  the  general  difpofitions.  When  this  is 
rated  too  high  or  too  low,  we  daily  purchafe 
bleffings  which  are  given  to  our  hopes,  but 
never  delivered  to  our  poffeffion.  It  is  much 
lefs  dangerous  to  forefee  difficulties  than  to  deny 
them,  for,  every  miftake  as  to  their  exlftence, 
will  lay  falfe  foundations  for  our  belt  con¬ 
certed  projects,  and  will  become  the  caufe 
of  new  misfortunes. 

Two  defpotic  fovereigns  hover  over  our 
wills ;  neceffity,  and  the  imperious  progrefs 
of  human  affairs.  Whilft  the  vuVar,  like 
fo  many  children,  meditate  on  what  ought  to 
be  done ,  reafon  and  experience  look  to  what 
can  be  done .  How  abfurd  to  talk  continually 
of  principles ,  in  affairs  which  depend  intirely 
upon  circumftances.  Wifdom,  genius  and  pa- 
triotifm  endeavour  to  turn  the  circumftances 
to  account,  and  to  bend  them  gently  to  their 
ufe,  inftead  of  raffily  flying  in  their  face. 
Such  was  the  policy  of  Henry  the  IV.  and  of 
his  Minifter.  We  need  not  blufh  to  tread  in 
the  fteps  of  two  fuch  Leaders. 

If  high  fpirited  men,  who  find  reflection  a 
.punifhment,  and'  confider  moderation  as 

treafom 
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treafon,  fhould  attribute  my  opinions  to.  my  fe- 
cret  leanings  to  thecaufe  of  Liberty;  I  tell  fuch 
men,  that  born  under  her  empire  and  formed 
under  her  tuition,  fhe  taught  me  one  leffon, 
which  had  made  a  deep  imprefiion  on  me, 
long  before  the  y’ear  1789  ;  it  is  this,  that 
France  was  incapable  of  fupportmg  political 
Liberty ,  without  thirty  years  of  preliminary 
training . 

It  will  be  eafily  believed,  I  fancy,  that  the 
Revolution  as  not  altered  my  way  of  thinking; 
and,  as  it  has  difcovered  to  us  that  a  corrupt 
people  are  a  thoufand  times  worfe  than  ty¬ 
rants,  I  will  infcribe  on  the  dreadful  monu¬ 
ment  raifed  by  their  wicked  and  furious  ex- 
cefles,  a  leffon  which  has,  for  fifteen  years 
paid,  given  my  thoughts  their  dire£ton,  and 
which  an  Bnriifh  Poet  has  written  for  us  in 

o 

two  lines : 

/  -  >:,  r  ^ 

“  For  Forms  of  Government  let  Fools  conteit ; 

Wliate’er  is  belt  adminifter’d  is  belt.’" 


s.  ‘ 


I  have 
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1  have  reduced  the  Military  Force  in  ac¬ 
tual  Service,  which  the  Convention  oppofes 
to  its  Enemies,  to  three  hundred  and  four 
thou  land  Men.  Take  the  following  diftri- 
bution,  which  I  give  you  from  a  careful 
Review ;  each  Article  being  put  down  at 


the  higheft. 

Aden. 

Army  in  the  North  -  -  -  30,000 

Camp  of  Magdelaine  •  -  12,000 

Camp  of  Caffel  -  -  12,000 

Garrifons  in  different  parts  of  Flanders  30,000 
At  Givet  and  Sedan  -  18,000 

Army  on  the  Mofelle  -  30,000 

Garrifons  on  the  Meufe  and  Lorrain  -  25,000 

Army  of  Beaucharnais  -  30,000 

Garrifons  in  Alface,.and  Franche  Comte  15,000 
Camp  at  Huningue  -  -  16,000 

Army  of  the  Alps,  and  ofVar  -  60,000 

Army  of  Roufillon  -  -  18,000 

Army  of  Bayonne  -  12,000 

Army  of  Vendee 

Army  of  Evreux  -  -  -  4,000 

,  t  - - 


304,000  * 


*  Thus  in  the  Original,  but  it  is  wrong 

call  up  it  ought  to  be  -  -  312,000 
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The  before -mention  d  Armies ,  have  the  following 
Forces  to  fight  with ,  viz. 


The  combined  Army,  at  Oflend  and 
on  the  Sarre,  Imperialifts,  Englifb, 
Dutch,  Hanoverians,  Pruflians, 
Heffians,  and  Troops  of  the  Ger-» 
manic  Circles 

Combined  Army  on  the  Rhine,  Pryf- 
fians,  Imperialifts,  Saxons,  and  the 
Troops  of  the  Circles 
Army  of  hither  Auhria 
Army  of  Piedmontefe  and  Auftrians 
Spanilh  Bifcayaji  Army 
Ditto  Catalonian  _  -  - 

Royalift  Army  in  Patua  (unknown) 


Men 

155,000 


106,000 
1 6,000 
70,000 
28,000 
35,000 


401,000  * 


*  Thus  in  the  Original,  but  ought  to  be  410,000 
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